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LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. 


Luther and the Reformation! What a subject to be taken 
under consideration!—a subject that demands the attention 
of the whole Protestant Church every time the 31st of October 
approaches, and a subject that is now diligently being studied 
by the whole Christian Church on earth with ever increasing 
interest as the four hundredth anniversary of that event is 
drawing nearer. Luther has been, and is to-day, such a potent 
factor that the pen and press of friends and foes, of Protestants 
and Catholics, even at this late day, continually tell about this 
wonderful man and his work. Stacks of literature that have 
accumulated for centuries would have to be searched and di- 
gested and weighed, the products in every sphere of human 
activity would have to be taken into view, the history of nations 
would have to be carefully studied, if we intended to exhaust 
our subject. Were we educators, we would attempt to point 
out what wonderful, yea, revolutionary, factors Luther and 
the Reformation were, are, and will continue to be, on the 
field of education. Were we students of the sciences, belles- 
lettres, and the arts, we would find it necessary to demonstrate 
the great impetus Luther and the Reformation gave to these 
achievements. Were we statesmen, the concomitant political 
upheaval of the sixteenth century would necessarily demand 
our attention and prove to be a veritable mine of information. 
The historian, having noted how the lowly birth of the Child 
in Bethlehem’s manger at the time of Caesar Augustus was 
the one great turning-point in the history of the world, finds 
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himself constrained, in order to present the facts in the case 
correctly, to declare Luther and the Reformation the turning- 
point in the succeeding history of nearly every nation. As 
theologians it behooves us chiefly to dwell upon the religious 
aspect of Luther and the Reformation. Yet, where would we 
begin and where would we end, if we attempted to elaborate 
upon the whole amount of material that Luther and the Refor- 
mation offer for our consideration ? 

Despite the fact that our theme has occupied the thought 
of many thousands, and much precious energy has been ex- 
pended in presenting it to the world, yet it is one that is under- 
stood correctly by comparatively a very precious few. Chris- 
tianity is often divided into the three grand divisions: Catho- 
lic, Lutheran, and Reformed. Most people have a vague idea 
wherein the difference between the Catholic and the Protestant 
churches consists, but they are unable to say what divides the 
Lutheran from the Reformed churches. The usual explana- 
tion is, that the Catholic Church is polluted with heresies, that 
the Lutheran Church has made the beginning of a reformation, 
and has stripped itself of many of the errors of Rome, whereas 
the Reformed Church is the reformed church that has cleansed 
itself completely of Rome’s pollutions, and that tolerates Ca- 
tholicism in no shape or form. The very nature of the Refor- | 
mation is not understood, and its grand results are not correctly 
estimated and appreciated. Luther reformed the Church using 
the Word of God as the only means. His work was a con- 
servative reformation. When Luther, as the messenger of 
Heaven, had completed the work for which God had sent him, 
and for which’ Providence had equipped him, then the Church 
of Christ and the apostles was restored to its original purity. 
The Lutheran Reformation was a complete reformation. Let 
us make these truths the special topic of our present treatise, 
and see that Luther’s work was a conservative, but, at the 
same time, a complete reformation. ; 

The Reformation has been called a revolution. D’Aubigné 
begins his History of the Reformation with the words: “The 
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history of one of the greatest revolutions that has ever been 
accomplished in human affairs—of a mighty impulse com- 
municated to the world three centuries ago, and whose influence 
is still visible on every side, and not the history of a mere 
party, is the object of my present undertaking.” When 
D’Aubigné, or other writers friendly to the Reformation, em- 
ploy the word “revolution,” they do not use it in the same 
sense as when Catholic historians speak of “the revolution.” 
These writers put the activity of Luther down as a revolt, or 
rebellion, against constituted authority, to whom obedience 
should have been rendered. By them Luther is branded as 
the child of disobedience. D’Aubigné felt that he might be 
misunderstood. He, therefore, later explains: “The term ‘revo- 
lution’ which I here apply to it has of late fallen into discredit 
with many individuals, who almost confound it with revolt. 
But they are wrong; for a revolution is merely a change in 
the affairs of men, something new unfolded (revolutus) from 
the bosom of humanity; and this very word, previous to the 
end of the last century, was more frequently used in a good 
than in a bad sense; a happy, a wonderful revolution, were 
the terms employed. The Reformation was quite the opposite 
of a revolt: it was the reestablishment of the principles of 
primitive Christianity. It was a regenerative movement with 
respect to all that was destined to revive; a conservative move- 
ment as regards all that will exist forever.” (Preface, V. 1, p. 4.) 
In this sense of the word we might call the Reformation a revo- 
lution, but never otherwise. That Luther did not rise in 
rebellion against the State hardly needs to be mentioned here. 
Neither did he have the slightest idea when he nailed his 
95 theses to the the church-doors at Wittenberg that he was 
doing something against the authority of the pope or his 
church. He appealed his case to the pope, hoping that he 
would receive expressions of approval concerning his stand 
against Tetzel, and expecting the blessings of the “Holy 
Father.” He even dedicated his “Resolutions” to the pope. 
“However,” writes Luther, “while waiting for the blessings 
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from Rome, thunder and lightning came upon me. I had to 
be the sheep which had muddied the water for the wolf; Tetzel 
was scot-free, and I had to suffer being eaten.’’!) Neverthe- 
less, when the emissaries of the pontiff were sent against them, 
and Luther was treated in a disgraceful manner, he still be- 
lieved that he was espousing the cause of Rome and defending 
it against greedy money-vendors. When Thomas de Vio, or 
Cajetan, had rejected and condemned him, Luther was not 
dismayed, nor was his confidence in the pope shaken, for he 
then appealed “a sanctissimo Domino Leone male informato 
ad melius informandum.” And a little later he sent his dis- 
course of the Lxberty of a Christian to the pope and accom- 
panied it with a letter in which the following words occur: — 

To the most holy Father in God, Leo X, Pope at Rome, be all 
health in Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 


From the midst of violent battle, which for three years I have 
been fighting against dissolute men, I cannot hinder myself from 
sometimes looking towards you, O Leo, most holy Father in God! 


ee 


And although the madness of your impious flatterers has constrained 


me to appeal from your judgment to a future council, my heart has 
never been alienated from your Holiness, and I have never ceased 
praying constantly and with deep groaning for your prosperity and 
for that of your pontificate. 


It is true that I have attacked certain antichristian docteineal 


and have inflicted a deep wound upon my adversaries, because of 


their iniquity. I do not repent of this, for I have the example of | 


Christ before me. What is the use of salt if it has lost its pungency; 
or of the edge of the sword if it cuts not? Cursed be the man 
who does the Lord’s work coldly! Most excellent Leo, far from having 
ever entertained an evil thought in your respect, I wish you the most 
precious blessings for eternity. I have done but one thing — upheld 
the Word of Truth. I am ready to submit to you in everything; 
but as for this word, I will not—JI cannot abandon it. He who 
thinks differently from me thinks erroneously. .. . 

And yet, O Leo, you sit like a lamb in the midst of wolves, like 
Daniel in the lions’ dent What can you do alone against such 
monsters? ... | 


1) Cf. Wider Hans Wurst, 1541. “Dr. Luther Tells How the Reforma- 
tion Was Begun.” (THEOL. QUARTERLY IX, 57.) 
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Full of affection for you, most excellent Leo, I have always re- 
gretted that you, who are worthy of better times, should have been 
raised to the pontificate in such days as these.... O my dear Leo, 
of what use are you in this Roman court, except that the basest 
men employ your name and power to ruin fortunes, destroy souls, 
multiply crimes, oppress the faith, the truth, and the whole Church 
of God? O Leo, Leo! you are the most unhappy of men, and you 
sit on the most dangerous of thrones! I tell you the truth because 
I mean well with you... . 

Now, then, I come to you, most holy Father, and, prostrate at 
your feet, I beseech you to curb, if that be possible, these enemies 
of peace. But I cannot retract my doctrine. I cannot permit any 
rules of interpretation to be imposed on the Scriptures. The Word 
of God, which is the fountain whence all true liberty flows, must 
not be bound... . 


That I may not appear empty-handed before your Holiness, I 
present you a small book which I have dedicated to you.... I am 
poor and have nothing else to offer; besides, have you need of any 
other than spiritual gifts? I commend myself to your Holiness, 
whom the Lord Jesus may preserve forever! Amen! 


These words permit us to look into the depths of Luther’s 
heart. It was not his remotest intention to revolt against the 
authority of the Church and to establish another order of 
affairs better suited to his fancy, welfare, and position. In 
the whole work of reforming the Church, Luther never consulted 
his own safety or benefit to determine a course of action. It 
was, at the beginning and at all times, his firm determination 
to combat error, to bring the doctrines of the inspired Word 
of God to light, and to let them have free course, to have his 
Lord Jesus rule, no matter what had to be encountered, or 
what had to rise or fall in the effort. Luther’s work, therefore, 
is not a rebellion. It is a reformation. 

In order to show the conservativeness of the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation, we could take many things into consideration which 
would all throw light upon the spirit that prompted Luther to 
action, and that characterized his work. We will, however, 
confine ourselves to the formal principle of this work, and see 
how Rome, the radical reformers, and Luther each conducted 
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themselves towards the Holy Scriptures in their respective 
activities, regarding both the source and norm of Christian 
doctrine, and the means by which these doctrines and the Church 
of Christ should be propagated and defended. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the outspoken Catholic 
dogma on the source of Christian doctrine. There are expres- 
sions in Catholic catechisms and similar books declaring both 
the Scriptures and the traditions as the source and rule of 
doctrine. In reality, however, the Bible does not come into 
consideration at all. Bishop Keane, of Wyoming, in an address 
at Houston, has declared the position of his church when he 
said: “The Scriptures make no profession of being an ade- 
quate and complete record of the truths taught by Jesus 
Christ.... It cannot... be the depositary of the truths re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ or the organum of its propagation.” 
In 1415, the Council of Constance that condemned John Huss 
resolved most solemnly that this council had received its power 
immediately from Christ, and that everybody was in duty 
bound to obey it. In the year 1870, Pope Pius IX decreed: 
“We teach and define that it is a dogma divinely revealed that 
the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra, that is, when 
in the discharge of his office as Pastor and Doctor of all Chris- 
tians, by virtue of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines 
a doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by the universal 
Church, by the divine assistance promised him in Blessed 
Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with which the divine 
Redeemer willed that His Church should be endowed for de- 
fining doctrine regarding faith or morals, and that therefore 
such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of 
_ themselves, and not from the consent of the Church.” Although 
this declaration of infallibility was published as late as 1870, 
it nevertheless was practiced from time immemorial. 

The very first official Roman opponent of Luther, the Do- 
minican Sylvester Mazzolini of Prierio, or Prierias, Master 
of the Sacred Palace, who filled the office of censor, in this 
capacity first became acquainted with the 95 theses of the 
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Saxon monk and published a writing which he dedicated to 
Leo X. He speaks very contemptuously of Luther, of course, 
declaring, “that he should like to know whether this Martin 
had an iron nose or a brazen head, which cannot be broken.” 
He then, with Roman pride, assures Luther: ‘Whoever relies 
not on the teaching of the Roman Church, and of the Roman | 
Pontiff, as the infallible rule of faith, from which the Holy 
Scriptures themselves derive their strength and their authority, 
is a heretic.” (D’Aubigné I, p. 308 f.) 

In the year 1518, Cajetan was sent to persuade the monk 
of Wittenberg to retract his errors. Cajetan, the inventor of 
the saying that “the Catholic Church is the born handmaid 
of the pope,” tried to convince Luther by the decretals of the 
popes, to which the Reformer replied: “I cannot receive such 
constitutions as sufficient proofs on matters so important. For 
they pervert Holy Scriptures, and never quote them to the 
purpose.” Whereupon De Vio responded: ‘The pope has 
power and authority over all things.’ When Luther inter- 
posed, “Except Scriptures!” De Vio, sneering, said: “Except 
Scripture! . . . Do you not know that the pope is above 
councils 2” 

Eck, who confronted Luther in the following year, took 
exactly the same stand as Cajetan, and when Luther continually 
referred to Scriptures for the proof of his statements, Eck 
interrupted him with the declaration: “If you believe that a 
council, regularly assembled, can err, you are in my eyes noth- 
ing better than a heathen and a publican!” 

Not the Scriptures, but the decrees of councils, the tradi- 
tions, and, above all, the infallible mouthings of the “Man of 
Sin” are by Catholics considered the source and rule of doc- 
trine. To these they must humbly and blindly submit. No 
matter how preposterous, how unreasonable, how anti-Scriptural 
they be, Catholics must put their faith in them. 

In opposition to this Catholic principle all reformers have 
taken their stand. In the Protestant Church there is hardly 
a teacher that accepts as a Christian doctrine the resolutions 
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of Catholic councils and the ex cathedra appointments of the 
Roman Pontiff. It by no means follows, however, that the 
whole Protestant Church is unanimous in its view as to what 
constitutes the source and rule of faith. The founders of the 
Reformed Churches did not coincide with Luther when they 
set themselves to purify the Church of Rome’s impurities in 
the answer to the question where they were to go for the pure 
evangelical doctrine. There is a vast difference, therefore, in 
the reformation of the radical reformers from that of the con- 
servative Luther. 

This is not generally admitted. Zwingli, Calvin, and the 
Reformed Churches are loud in their claims that they accept 
the Word of God, and all of it, and nothing but it. When it 
comes to the point, however, their allegiance to the Scriptures 
is not as loyal as their professions pretend. We shall not take 
the so-called Heavenly Prophets, Muenzer, e¢ id omne genus, 
into our consideration, who openly confessed that they cared 
little what the Bible said, when they had a dream, or a revela- 
tion, that gave them “superior light.” We shall confine our- 
selves to Zwingli and Calvin and their kin. 

No matter how much these reformers, and with them the 
so-called Reformed Churches, have to say of the Bible, their 
regard for it is not what it ought to be. And if men with no 
deeper reverence for the Holy Scriptures than we will show 
them to have, essay to reform the Church, we can expect a 
reformation that is far from being ideal and satisfactory. The 
whole Reformed theology denies the efficacy of the Word of 
God and the Sacraments, claiming that the Holy Spirit works 
regeneration without, and independently of, the means of grace, 
that the Holy Spirit is not in need of a vehicle to enter man’s 
heart, that He upholds all things and is not upheld by any- 
thing. The Roman Church taught that these means of grace 
work ex opere operato, and that, in reality, the seven sacra- 
ments are the only means. These reformers antagonize the ex 
opere operato idea and throw it overboard; but while they are 
throwing this Roman view into the waters, they lose their hold 
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on the efficacy of the means of grace and, therefore, they throw 
overboard too much. They are too radical in their procedure. 

This disrespect for the Word of God these reformers plainly 
manifested by their view on the source and rule of Christian 
doctrine. The pope and his faithful mention the Bible, but 
in practice they declare the man-made commandments of the 
hierarchy as the norm and fountain-head of their religion. The 
radicals also mention the Scriptures, but in reality they place 
human reason as the dispenser and judge of those things that 
we are to believe for our souls’ salvation. According to them, 
Holy Writ cannot be taken in its literal sense if the statement 
made is not in conformity with human reason. Scriptures must 
be expounded and explained according to the demands of reason. 
Instead of having it: “Quod non est biblicum, non est theo- 
logicum,” the reformedists would rather have this axiom read: 
“Quod non rationis est, non est theologicum.” Clear Biblical 
statements have ever, by men of this stamp, been contradicted 
and refuted by philosophical principles and deductions. Zwingli, 
for example, reasons thus: “A thing that is not infinite by na- 
ture cannot be omnipresent; whatever is infinite is eternal; 
Christ’s humanity is not eternal, therefore it is not infinite; 
and since it is not infinite, it must be finite; and if it is finite, 
it cannot be omnipresent.” At the Marburg Colloquy he asked 
whether it was wrong to ask in matters of doctrine, “How shall 
this be?’ since Mary herself asked this question of the angel. 
He argued against Luther: “You maintain then, Doctor, that 
Christ’s body is locally in the Eucharist; for you say that 
Christ’s body is really there—there—there. There is an ad- 


verb of place. If it is in a place, it is in heaven, whence it 


follows that it is not in the bread.... I oppose you with this 
article of our faith, Ascendit in coelwum— He ascended into 
heaven. If Christ is in heaven as regards His body, how can 
He be in the bread? The Word of God teaches that He was 
like His brethren in all things (Hebr. 2, 17). He therefore 
cannot be in several places at once.” (D’Aubigné, IV, p. 85 f.) 
In treating any passage of Scripture which does not fit into 
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their theology, these opponents of Luther were, and up to the 
present time are, at hand with their shibboleths: “Finitum non 
est capax infiniti. Impossibile est, unum corpus simul in 
pluribus locis esse. Quare necesse est Christianis, tam difficilia 
et wmpossibilia credere? Nihil esse credendum, quod ratione 
comprehendi nequeat, quia Deus nobis non proponat incompre- 
hensibilia.” Zwingli himself characterizes his followers as 
“turba ista, quae nihil credit, msi quod verum esse videt.” 
That Calvin shared Zwingli’s views on this matter, he evidenced 
by similar expressions in his writings, as well as by deliberately 
subscribing, in 1549, the twenty-six articles of the Zurich Con- 
sensus which united Zwinglians and Calvinists in one Reformed | 
body in opposition to Bucer’s endeavors to unite them with the 
Lutherans at Wittenberg. Thus these leaders of the Reformed 
_Church, though they did not in so many words make such a 
statement, though they claimed to regard the Bible as the only 
rule of faith, yet im practice place human reason above the 
clear and unmistakable Word of God. 

In turning to the stalwart Saxon of Eisleben, in order to 
learn the principle according to which he proved himself to be 
“the one real prophet of the Reformation,” we might mention 
that Luther did not underestimate human reason or the right 
use of it, as has often been mentioned unfavorably to him. 
In discussing the Marburg Colloquy, McGiffert, for example, 
writes: “His contempt for human reason, avowed in his early 
attacks upon Aristotle and repeated over and over since, was 
never more strikingly exhibited. Rational considerations, 
drawn from the nature of the physical body, counted for naught, 
and were peremptorily brushed aside as heathenish. Nothing 
could have better shown the diversity of interest between the 
two men than this colloquy. Luther was right in declaring 
Zwingli’s spirit different from his. For Zwingli, with his more 
advanced views and broader outlook, it was easy to tolerate his 
antagonist and cooperate with him; for Luther it was im- 
possible.” (Martin Luther, the Man and His Work, p. 331.) — 
That Luther, however, did not hold such advanced ideas as — 
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Zwingli did, and that he could not cooperate with Zwingli and 
his turba ista, was not because Luther had a smaller amount of 
reason than his opponent, nor was it that Luther did not appre- 
ciate the proper use of it. The reason must be looked for else- 
where. For Luther expresses himself very highly with regard 
to human reason. He speaks of it as the fountain from which 
all civil jurisprudence must be drawn. In explaining the First 
Article, he makes mention of it as a precious gift of God. He 
writes: “It is true, indeed, that reason is the chief and fore- 
most of all things, and among all the things of this life the 
best, and something divine. For she is the inventress and 
governess of all arts, of medical science, of jurisprudence, and 
of all wisdom, power, virtue, and honor, that men possess in 
this present life, so that she must be rightfully called the essen- 
tial difference by which man distinguishes himself from animals 
and other things. Holy Scriptures, too, constitute her as a 
mistress over the earth, birds, fish, and animals, and say: 
‘Rule .. .,’ 2. e., that she should be a sun and a sort of a deity, 
that are set for the government of the things in this life. And 
of this glory God did not deprive reason after the Fall, but 
rather established it.” (St. L. XIX, 1462 f.) The thing that 
made it impossible for Luther to cooperate with Zwingli was 
that Luther could not make himself guilty of a perdfaarc ete 
Gdho yévog by using his reason to correct the Bible. He rather 
looked upon and used his reason as the servant of the divine 
revelation which he found the Scriptures to be. Luther’s theol- 
ogy was no broader than the Word of God. His views did not 
advance beyond this regula fidet. He could not work in har- 
mony with Zwingli, because he acted in conformity with the 
Lutheran principle: “Propter absurdum rationis humanae non 
est discedendum a regula fider,’ and “Quod non est Biblicum, 
non est theologicum.” 

It was the guidance of divine Providence that led Luther 
to the Bible. We all know the story too well how Luther in 
his twentieth year at the University of Erfurt found a copy 
of the much neglected Bible, that when, for the first time in 
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his life, he here had opportunity to get acquainted with this 
remarkable Book, he found it to contain vastly more than he 
thought, how he pored over its pages, ever and again returning 
to it for further perusal. “The first glimmerings of a new 
truth were then beginning to dawn upon his mind. Thus had 
God led him to the discovery of His Word. ... This book, de- 
posited upon the unknown shelves of a gloomy hall, is about 
to become the book of life to a whole nation. In that Bible 
the Reformation lay hid.” (D’Aubigné, I, 157.) When at 
the monastery at the. same city, he again found the chained 
Bible, and though dissuaded to waste his time on it, he read 
it with increasing interest. And when, October 18, 1512, he 
was made a Licentiate in Divinity, and pledged himself by an 
oath to his well-beloved #doly Scriptures, he was not in such 
inexcusable ignorance as some of his contemporaries, who too 
had become Doctors of Divinity, without ever having seen a 
Bible, but he accepted his degree fully aware of what he was 
so solemnly promising and determined to carry it out. It was, 
therefore, a new ring in the customary theological propositions 
that sounded in the 95 theses which Luther nailed to the doors 
of the Castle-Church of Wittenberg when he began them, citing 
as his authority: “Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ says.” 

Soon after this stirring event the pope’s legate was upon 
the heels of Luther, with authority and power to bring Luther 
to Rome if he would not retract. Yet, at this very first time 
that Luther got into conflict with Rome, he interrupted De Vio 
when he claimed, ‘The pope has power and authority over all 
things,” quickly by saying, “Except Scriptures.” No matter 
how much the cardinal remonstrated, no matter how angry he 
was and how much he showed his anger, no matter whether 
Cajetan intimated that if Luther would not retract he would 
execute the pope’s orders, or promised that he would reconcile 
him to the holy Father, Luther maintained that the pope was 
not above the Word of God, but below it, and that, as long as 
these passages of Scriptures were not explained differently, 
he would not retract. 
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In the year following, at Leipsic, Luther had to encounter 
the formidable Dr. Eck. It is unnecessary to remind ourselves 
of the way how Eck tried to roar Luther into submission, how 
Eck juggled with extractions from the church-fathers, how 
Luther always took recourse to the proper source and norm of 
doctrine, and how he closed the disputation with these words: 
“The reverend Doctor flees from the Scriptures, as the devil 
at the sight of the cross. As for me, with all due respect to 
the Fathers, I prefer the authority of Holy Writ, and this 
test I would recommend to our judges.” (D’Aubigné, II, 62.) 

The next year, 1520, brought the papal bull Surge Domine, 
excommunicating Luther. The bull was greeted with contempt 
at Wittenberg. Luther cared little what the pope had to say 
in the matter. Appealing to a future council, to which he com- 
mitted his cause, he used the following words: “I appeal from 
said pope, first, as an unjust, rash, and tyrannical judge, who 
condemns me without a hearing, and without giving any rea- 
sons for his judgments; secondly, as a heretic and an apostate, 
misled, hardened, and condemned by the Holy Scriptures, who 
commands me to deny that Christian faith is necessary in the 
use of the sacraments; thirdly, as an enemy, an antichrist, an 
adversary, an oppressor of Holy Scriptures, who dares set ,his 
own words in opposition to the Word of God; fourthly, as a 
despiser, a calumniator, a blasphemer of the holy Christian 
Church, and of a free council, who maintains that a council 
is nothing of itself.” And on the 10th of December, at a 
public demonstration, he threw this bull into the fire with 
the words: “Since thou hast vexed the Holy One of the Lord, 
may everlasting fire vex and consume thee.” Thus he at all 
times relied on the Word of God as his only authority when in 
conflict with the pope and his emissaries. With the same 
courage with which he defended himself and his position at 
Augsburg and at Leipsic, and on the same principle, he also 
stood in the face of Charles V, Cardinal Aleander, and the 
whole host of his bitter enemies at the Diet of Worms, in 1521, 
and ever afterwards. 
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Luther’s attitude in dealing with other Protestants as to 
the rule which is to determine doctrine and conduct was exactly 
the same as when he dealt with the papists. He opposed and 
corrected Carlstadt’s orgies of iconoclasm at Wittenberg by 
preaching eight sermons from the Word of God. The most 
notable example, however, is that of Marburg. The cause of 
the Reformation seemed in a very precarious condition at that 
time. Charles V had pledged himself solemnly to Pope Clem- 
ent VII, saying that he would do all in his power to exter- 
minate the Lutheran heresy. Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, was 
anxious to consummate a union of the Protestant states, wish- 
ing to include the Swiss. The only obstacle in the way was that 
the Swiss theologians did not agree with the Lutherans in 
certain controverted doctrines. To bring about a unity of faith, 
Philip invited the theologians of both sides to the famous 
colloquy. After some discussion they had agreed on most 
points in controversy. The discussion led up to and centered 
finally on the real presence of the Lord’s body and blood in 
the Sacrament. If they could unite on these points, the coali- 
tion would be complete. We have already referred to the mode 
of argumentation of Zwingli and his coworkers, Oecolampadius, 
Bucer, and others. When Luther entered the place of dis- 
cussion on this point, he approached the table at which he was 
to sit, removed the velvet cloth that covered it, and with chalk 
wrote, before the eyes of all, the words of the Savior: “Hoc 
est corpus meum.” These were clear and unmistakable words 
of Christ. From these Luther would not deviate. All the 
protestations of Zwingli that the words could not be taken 
literally, since reason could not comprehend such a thing, were 
of no avail. Zwingli and the Swiss reformers could not bring 
sufficient proof that these words could be understood in a dif- 
ferent sense from the literal one, and er Luther would 
rather follow Christ than reason. 

The description that D’Aubigné gives of the final parting 
- of the ways characterizes Luther’s position as well as Zwingli’s 
and also the almost unanimous verdict of the reformedists up 
to the present time. D’Aubigné says:— _ 
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A final meeting took place, and undoubtedly the Church has 
seldom witnessed one of greater solemnity. Luther and Zwingli, 
Saxony and Switzerland, met for the last time. ... Charles V and 
the pope were uniting in Italy; Ferdinand and the Roman Catholic 
princes were preparing to tear in pieces the Protest of Spires; the 
thunder-cloud became more threatening every day; union alone seemed 
capable of saving the Protestants, and the hour of departure was 
about to strike—an hour that would separate them perhaps forever. 

“Let us confess our union in all things in which we agree,” said 
Zwingli; “and as for the rest, let us remember that we are brothers. 
There will never be peace between the churches if, while we maintain 
the grand doctrine of salvation by faith, we cannot differ on secondary 
points.” (!) Such is, in fact, the true principle of Christian union. 
The sixteenth century was still too deeply sunk into scholasticism to 
understand this. (!) Let us hope that the nineteenth century will 
comprehend it better. 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed the landgrave; “you agree! Give them 
a testimony of your unity (!), and recognize one another as brothers.” 
“There is no one on earth with whom I more desire to be united 
than with you,” said Zwingli, approaching the Wittenberg doctors. 
Oecolampadius, Bucer, and Hedio said the same. 

“Acknowledge them! acknowledge them as brothers!” continued 
the landgrave. Their hearts were moved; they were on the eve of 
unity. Zwingli, bursting into tears, in the presence of the prince, 
the courtiers, and divines (it is Luther himself who records this), 
approached Luther, and held out his hand. The two families of the 
Reformation were about to be united: long quarrels were about to be 
stifled in their cradle. But Luther rejected the hand that was offered 
him: “You have-a different spirit from ours,” said he. These words 
communicated to the Swiss, as it were, an electric shock. Their 
hearts sunk each time Luther repeated them, and he did so 0 drcaacnely: 
He himself is our informant.” 


McGiffert, in his recent publication, Luther, the Man and 
His Work, introduces the chapter on this colloquy with the 
following words :— 


Hand in hand with the organization of the Lutheran movement 
went its segregation from other and parallel movements. The radicals 
were repudiated in the early twenties, the break with humanism soon 
followed, and later came the split between the Swiss and the German 
Protestants, for which Luther was solely responsible. His intolerance 
appeared most clearly not in his attitude toward Catholic doctrine 
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and worship, but in his dealings with other evangelicals who disagreed 
with him or walked in different paths. As time passed, he grew more 
impatient of dissent and more insistent upon complete agreement. 


Further on he has this to say: — 


‘ 
/ 


In reading the reports of the Marburg Colloquy, we are in- 
evitably reminded of the great Leipsic of eleven years before. As 
Eck then insisted upon blind and unquestioning submission to the 
authority of the Church, Luther now insisted on the same kind of 
submission to the authority of the Bible. The servant should not 
question the will of his Master; he should simply shut his eyes and 
obey. No wonder Oecolampadius complained that he was a second 
Eck. The role of conservative was now his instead of Eck’s, and 
though the authority to which he appealed was different, his attitude 
to it was the same. ... Characteristically, it seldom occurred to 
him to promote peace by waiving any of his own principles or 
prejudices. Peace was to be had, as a rule, only by all of his fol- 
lowers and associates accepting his opinion and living by his ideals. 
His general attitude in the matter appears clearly enough from the 
following passage of the “Table Talk”: — 

They have plagued us in their books and writings with the word 
“charity”: “You Wittenbergers have no charity!” When we ask 
what charity is, they say “that we should be harmonious in doctrine 
and abandon these quarrels over religion.” Yes, do you hear? There 
are two tables, the first and the second. Charity belongs to the 
second table; there it is above all works. But it is said, “Fear 
God and hear His Word.” About this they care nothing. Christ 
says, “He that has loved mother and father more than me is not 
worthy of me.” Charity you ought to have towards relatives and 
servants. Love, love, and be kind to mother and father. But “he 
that has loved them more than me”! When the “me” comes, charity 
ceases. And so I am glad to be called obstinate, proud, pig-headed, 
uncharitable, and what they please, so long as I am not a participant 
with them. And from that may God preserve me! 


Both D’Aubigné and McGiffert need no commentary. We 
could heap no greater praise on Luther than their criticism. 

Thus we see how the papists deviate from the only rule 
of faith to the one side, to the side of human authority, the 
councils and, above all, to the pope; ‘the radical reformers 
diverge to the other side (which is, in fact, the same error), 
to human reason; and since Luther strayed neither to the right 
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nor to the left, but adhered to the one rule laid down by the 
Master when He said: “If ye continue in my Word, ye are 
my disciples indeed, and shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free,” Luther’s work is justly called the Con- 
servative Reformation. 

In describing the spirit and character of the Reformation, 
however, and in declaring the work of Luther conservative, we 
must take other things into consideration. The work of a 
reformer does not consist only in going to the right source for 
his doctrines and religious views, but in order to reform the 
Church he must correctly urge these views and doctrines upon 
the other members of the Church. Had Luther attempted to 
gain a right knowledge of Christian doctrine for himself only, 
but had hidden this knowledge in his own heart, he would 
never have carried out the work of the Reformation. His 
doctrines, or rather, the doctrines of Holy Writ and of Christ, 
which were nearly forgotten, had to be disseminated. Those 
who accepted these doctrines had to win others over to their 
conviction. How was this to be done? How is Christian doc- 
trine to be disseminated? How is the Church of Christ to be 
propagated and defended? These were important questions 
that Luther had to answer. We claim that the successful labor 
of Luther was a conservative Reformation also on account of 
the modus procedendi he assumed in spreading and defending 
the evangelical doctrine. In this, too, there is a great difference 
between the Lutheran and the Roman and Reformed Churches. 

That the pope and his church do not confine themselves, 
and never have confined themselves, to the Word of God as the 
only means of getting others to espouse the cause of Catholi- 
cism is so manifest that it hardly is in need of proof. Still 
it is most necessary, especially in our day of Roman arrogance 
and propaganda, to keep these facts in mind. Oatholics are 
ever busy expunging their awful deeds from the records of 
the past, and only too many Protestants permit themselves to 
be duped into the conviction that Rome has not only buried 
the hatchet, but the sword as well. But to relate all the inci- 
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dents where Rome has used the sword to persuade those of non- 
Catholic opinions that there is salvation only to those to whom 
the pretending successor of St. Peter dispenses it would be to 
write volumes upon volumes. The whole history of the Roman 
Church is one catalogue of crimes committed against those who 
would not worship the image of the Beast. 

The fact that Rome intends to propagate its cause with 
the sword is emphasized in a most emphatic manner at the 
solemn consecration of every pope, when the sword of St. Peter 
is laid upon the altar, and when he swears to use it to defend 
the Church. And that the popes have made conscientious use 
of this oath is a historic fact. It is claimed by reliable histo- 
rians that Pope Innocent III, for example, used this sword to 
dispatch 100,000 heretics. In relating the lives of the popes, 
the truthful historian is nearly in every case constrained to 
sum up the grand total of those who had to be killed on the 
gallows, or on the pyre, for not submitting to the authority of 
the pontiffs. The much extolled Inquisition needs only to be 
mentioned, and all that know what the term implies will be 
reminded with what shocking effect the “Holy Father” has 
wielded the sword of Peter. It is said that the first inquisitor- 
general, Torquemada, during the first year of his exalted office, 
burned 2,000 people, and that during the fourteen years of his 
blessed (!) activity burned alive more than 4,250 heretics, be- 
sides countless numbers that were put to death in other. ways, 
and those who disappeared as if the earth had swallowed them 
up never to return again. Savonarola, John Huss, Jerome of 
Prague, and others died by Rome’s consent and at Rome’s in- 
stigation. The darkest page of history, one that is covered with 
gore and never will be cleansed of its blood and outrage, its 
Satanic cunning and hayvoe, is the one on which the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s night is written, when the princes of 
French Protestantism were mercilessly and cowardly murdered. 
A conservative estimate places the number at 40,000. That 
this massacre caused unbounded joy at Rome, and met with 
His Holiness’s approval, is evident from the fact that the pope 
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rushed to the cathedral to have the 7’e Dewm sung, that Rome 
was illuminated for three nights, that solemn masses were held, 
that a medal was struck in commemoration of the successful 
event, and by other expressions of satisfaction. This bloody 
feat has been unanimously endorsed by the Roman hierarchy 
to the present time. 

It was by the protection of divine Providence that Luther 
escaped the fate of Huss. It certainly was not because Rome 
had changed her tactics. Luther was often summoned to ap- 
pear before the pope at Rome, and the purpose was sinister. 
Rome’s emissaries that were sent out to subdue the untractable 
monk came as ambassadors plenipotentiary, empowered to use 
violence, if violence was needed. At the Diet of Augsburg, in 
1518, when the cunning De Vio could not get Luther to re- 
tract, he was ready to use main force. The councilors of the 
emperor informed the legate that he could not use violence 
against Luther, since the emperor had provided Luther with 
an imperial safe-conduct. At this the legate lost his temper 
and declared, “It is well; but I will execute the pope’s orders.” 
It is not difficult to surmise what they were. 

It will be interesting in this connection to recall the papal 
bull by which Luther was excommunicated, the notorious Hz- 
surge Domine: 

“Arise, O Lord!” said the Roman pontiff, speaking at this solemn 
moment as God’s vicegerent and head of the Church, “arise, judge 
Thy cause, and call to mind the opprobrium ‘which madmen con- 
tinually heap on Thee! Arise O Peter; remember thy Holy Roman 
Church, mother of all churches and queen of the faith! Arise, 
O Paul, for, behold, a new Porphyry attacks thy doctrines and the 
holy popes, our predecessors. Lastly, arise, ye assembly of saints, 
the Holy Church of God, and intercede with the Almighty!” 

Then the 41 propositions are mentioned and condemned 
that Luther had taught in opposition to the “mother of all 
churches,” among which is also found the thesis: “To burn 
heretics is contrary to the will of the Holy Ghost.” The bull 
concludes with the admonition that Luther and his partisans 
were to be seized and sent to Rome. The pope did not intend 
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to banquet Luther, nor to canonize him as a saint. The pope 
would have disposed of the arch-heretic in a different way. 
The friendly disposition of Rome can also be learned from the 
imperial edict of Worms which the emperor published at the 
instigation of the pope: — 

“We command that all ye... shall not... offer to Luther 
either shelter, food, or drink, nor help in any way with words or 
deeds secretly or openly. On the contrary, whenever you should get 
possession of him, you shall at once put him into prison and send 
him over to me, or at any rate inform me thereof without any delay. 
For that holy work you shall be recompensed for your trouble and 
expense. Likewise you ought, in virtue of the holy constitution and 
of the ban of our empire, to deal in the following manner with all 
the partisans, abettors, and patrons of Luther. You shall put them 
down and confiscate their estates to your own profit. ... Nobody 
shall buy, sell, read, keep, copy, or print any of the writings of 
Martin Luther.” (D’Aubigné, II, 272.) 

Such was the way Rome converted those to her cause that 
were not in the fold. Verily, the popes have not the sword 
in vain! 

But that was four hundred and more years ago. Has the 
“semper tdem” assumed a different attitude to-day? Has she 
condemned the orgies and massacres and murders she has com- 
mitted in the dark Middle Ages? Does Rome really love, for 
instance, our American institutions so dearly as she would 
have us believe? Would she never think of bringing such 
pressure to bear on us erring Protestants if she had the power 
and privilege to do so? Not with a single syllable has the 
“Gnfallible” pope ever retracted the claim or denounced the 
procedure of the Middle Ages. On the contrary, every pope 
endorses the official acts of all his predecessors. Pope Leo XIII 
denied ‘that liberty of conscience is the right of every man,” 
called it an insanity, and “a great error to think that the 
Church has not the right of using force.” Let us not be de- 
ceived by the assurance of Catholics that they would not use 
force if they had the power to do so. That is the very spirit 
of Catholicism. Rome is the woman drunken with the blood 
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of saints and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. We have 
not yet determined and never intend to change our Lutheran 
hymn, but earnestly continue to sing and pray: 

Lord, keep us in Thy Word and work; 

Restrain the murderous Pope and Turk 

Who fain would tear from off Thy throne 

Christ Jesus, Thy beloved Son. 

All Protestants are loud in their disapproval of Rome’s 
bloody persecutions, although, sad to say, not all Protestants 
have remained guiltless of their opponents’ blood. The proud 
Carlstadt made a sad beginning at Wittenberg during Luther’s 
absence at the Wartburg. The Reformation progressed entirely 
too slowly for him. Luther, who had held the envious position 
of leader of the Reformation, was at that time in confinement. 
His was the opportunity to show that he meant to clean up 
with Rome’s pollutions. Celibacy was denounced in a most 
decided fashion. Monasteries were emptied. The worship was 
changed. The altars were stripped. Statues were hewn down. 
Pictures were demolished, and all Catholic paraphernalia had 
to be swept out of the sanctuaries of the Lord. Both Zwingli 
and Calvin, to put it very mildly, connived at similar incono- 
clastic proceedings in their reformatory endeavors. 

Had these men confined their iconoclastic spirit to paint 
and wood and stone, the blemish on their work could easily 
be overlooked. The radical reformers, however, used the in- 
struments of death against their Catholic opponents. Zwingli, 
after he had left Marburg, in 1529, entered into an alliance 
with Landgrave Philip of Hesse to withstand the onslaughts 
of the papacy. Zwingli had never come to see the great evil 
of papocaesarism and the great disaster it brought upon man- 
kind. Or if he did, he saw the principle in a different light 
when adopted by himself. From the very beginning he had 
placed the government of the Church into the hands of the 
State. Zwingli knew of no separation of Church and State. 
So when he arranged for a closer union with the landgrave, 
he justified himself by saying: “No doubt it is not by human 
strength, it is by the strength of God alone that the Word of 
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the Lord should be upheld. But God often makes use of men 
as instruments to succor men. Let us therefore unite, and 
from the sources of the Rhine to Strassburg let us form but 
one people and one alliance.” On the 2d of November, 1529, 
he wrote a letter to Philip in which he used the following 
words: “Most gracious prince, if I write to you as a child to 
a father, it is because I hope that God has chosen you for 
great events... . I dare think, but I dare not speak of 
them. ... However, we must bell the cat at last. ... All 
that I can do with my feeble means to manifest the truth, to 
save the universal Church, to augment your power and the 
power of those who love God—vwith God’s help I will do.” 
In this spirit Zwingli agitated with untiring zeal for nearly 
two years, declaring: “That man must either be a traitor or 
a coward who is content to stretch and yawn when he ought 
to be collecting men and arms on every side to convince the 
emperor that in vain he strives to reestablish the Romish faith, 
to enslave the free cities, and to subdue the Helvetians,” until 
the hour had come when the Five Cantons arose against the 
Protestant domains so fatal to the Swiss reformer. It was on 
Pentecost Sunday when this reformer preached his notorious 
war sermon in which he made the following edifying remarks: 
“He who fears not to call his adversary a criminal must be 
ready to follow the word with a blow. If he does not strike, 
he will be stricken. Men of Zurich! you deny food to the Five 
Cantons as to evil-doers. Well, let the blow follow the threat 
rather than reduce poor innocent creatures to starvation. If, 
by not taking the offensive, you appear to believe that there 
is not sufficient reason for punishing the Walstettes, and yet 
you refuse them food and drink, you will force them by this” 
line of conduct to take up arms, to raise their hands, and to 
inflict punishment upon you. This is the fate that awaits 
you.” Not long after, Zwingli is seen in the forefront of the 
battle, ending his career in a most disgraceful manner. Thus 
Zwingli employed the sword in order to carry out his ref 
mation. 


— 
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To see Calvin at work reforming the Church, we must 
only take a look at his efforts in Geneva, where Church and 
State were most lamentably mixed up, where the government 
was forced by Calvin to enforce his reformatory rules and 
regulations, lest it would be excommunicated and deserving 
of the wrath of God. The pictures were removed out of the 
churches, the musie was reduced to the smallest possible mini- 
mum, and the whole worship was made as bare and as cold as 
it was in his conception to have it. The severest ordinances 
were passed and also executed in the severest manner according 
to the principle: “Whatever is punishable before God is punish- 
able before man.” A farmer’s daughter that had called her 
mother a “diablesse” and had thrown stones at her, was pub- 
licly whipped while being suspended from the gallows as an 
indication that she deserved to be hanged. A child was actually 
beheaded for doing violence to its parents. One Gruet, for 
posting an insolent placard on Calvin’s pulpit, was put on the 
rack for a month, tortured every morning and evening, and 
finally beheaded. Calvin was determined to have the ortho- 
doxy of the Church established and maintained by an auto- 
da-fé. Michael Servetus was burned at the stake for heresy. 
Calvin explained that, if the papists avenged the apostasy of 
their faith so vigorously, then a Christian government must 
be ashamed of itself if, in defending the unalterable truth, it 
would show less courage. We see that Calvin’s spirit was not 
much different from that of Zwingli. Oecolampadius reigned 
in a similar manner at Basel where the churches of St. Peter, 
St. Ulric, and St. Alban were defaced. Similar scenes were 
enacted under Farel at Val de Rug and Neuchatel. The 
propagandas of these reformers cannot be called conservative, 
but radical 

This characteristic of these radical reformers has so ‘in- 
delibly impressed itself on their followers, on the Reformed 
ehurehes, that it can be plainly recognized in them at once 
to-day. Most pastors of these churches are ever on the lookout 
for some moral and religious reforms in their communities, 
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and they are ever seeking the arm of the State to espouse and 
to further their cause. The separation of Church and State 
is an unknown quantity to most of them, and they have abso- 
lutely no regard for it. To them the paragraph in the Consti- 
tution of our country that safeguards this separation is a 
thorn in the flesh, a fossil from the brain of some of the free- 
thinkers that framed the Constitution. Political, governmental, 
moral questions and reforms are constantly uppermost in their 
minds. Religion and the Bible in the publie schools, prohibi- 
tion, Sabbath laws to prevent all sorts of evils and pastimes, 
such as baseball and the like, in short, to make the city, state, 
and country a Christian government, is the aim and object, 
as they see it, of their existence. In order to accomplish these 
ends, laws and ordinances of every description are being intro- 
duced and urged in the halls of legislation, and the prosecuting 
attorney and constable are humored or intimidated to enforce 
these ordinances to the letter. And when by such efforts the 
baseball parks and saloons and other eye-sores are closed, the 
Church of Christ has won a great victory! It is the spirit of 
Carlstadt, Zwingli, Calvin, that haunts these reformers. 

If ever a man was tempted to make similar use of the 
sword, it was Martin Luther. We must bear in mind that at 
his time the sword had been wielded in such a fashion by the 
Church for centuries. People hardly knew that it was not 
proper for the church officials to do so. Luther grew up in 
the papacy and had no intention, in the earlier part of his 
career, of opposing the pope in any way. Nevertheless, in his 
95 theses was to be found a clear statement opposing the preva- 
lent view on the use of physical force to bring heretics to terms. 
It reads: “To burn heretics is contrary to the will of the Holy 
Ghost.” This Biblical principle Luther upheld through his 
whole life. Luther at many times was in a desperate condition 
as far as human eye could see and human help could prevail. 
Tt at times seemed that there was no other course to pursue 


_ 


than to embrace the help that the princes urged upon him ~ 


This was true at that crisis when Luther was banished by the 
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pope and interdicted by the emperor. The two most powerful 
forces of the world had conspired to crush him, powers before 
whom kings and nations trembled. Luther’s cause seemed to 
be doomed. His grave appeared to have been dug. Ulrich 
von Hutten and Franz von Sickingen at this hour offered their . 
legions to aid him and his cause. Luther opposed the well- 
meant project and said: “I desire not to fight for the Gospel 
with violence and bloodshed. By the Word the world has been 
overcome; by the Word the Church has been preserved; by 
the Word also it will be restored. And Antichrist also, as he 
rose without hand, so will he be destroyed without hand, by the 
Word.” (XV, 2506, 2. — THzotogicaL QuarRTERLY XV, 232.) 
This was his opinion a few years later at the Marburg Colloquy, 
which was called chiefly for the purpose of establishing an alli- 
ance of the princes against the pope and the emperor. 

In the sermons which he delivered at Wittenberg on his 
return from the Wartburg against the extreme measures and 
proceedings of Carlstadt, he has many things to say that do not 
only exhibit his views on the use of physical force in the in- 
terest of the Gospel, but which our reformed contemporaries, 
as well as we ourselves, ought ever to bear in mind. He says in 
part as follows: — \ 


The mass is an evil thing, and God hates it, in that it is cele- 
brated as if it were a sacrifice and meritorious work. Therefore it 
ought to be abolished. Nevertheless, love should not proceed harshly 
in this matter, removing the mass by force. It should be preached... 
that the mass is a sinful thing. ... Since faith cannot be poured 
into the heart, no one can nor should be forced or compelled to it; 
for God does that alone, quickening the Word in men’s hearts when 
and where He wills, according to His divine knowledge and good 
pleasure. Hence we should give free course to the Word, and not 
add our efforts to it. We have jus verbi and not executionem, that 
is, we should preach the Word, but leave the result to God alone. . . 
And the compulsory law produces merely a sham, an outward show, 
an apery, and human ordinance, which begets seeming saints, hypo- 
erites, and dissemblers. . . . I would, however, make no laws for 
them, nor insist on a common order. Whoever would be willing 
to follow would follow; whoever would be unwilling would stay 
away. ... For by the Word God conquers the heart. When the 
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hesrt is eomquered, you have won the whole man... Follow this 
role amd nome other! By such stormimg and violence you will not 
eSect your object; mark my words! In brief, I will preach it, I will 
d@eclare iit, I will write it, but none will I force or consizain by 
Vielen: for faith must be volumiary and unconstraimed, and musi 
te exbraced without compalsicn. 

Tn his discourse on Temporal Government, and at scores 
ef other places, he draws a clear line of distinction between the 
fameiioms and duties of the State and those of the Church. 
Nowhere has Luther ever taught otherwise than here stated. 

Nevertheless, we hear the reproach that Luther, later on 
1524, “Luther saddenly abandoned his views on the freedom 
af conscience,” says A. F. Pollard, m “Cambridge Modern 
History” (Vol Il, p 194) And an English socialist writes: 
“Before the Peasants’ War, when struggling io assert himself, 
Luther taught that heresy could not be repressed by force, that 
no fre could burn it, and that no water could drown it. Yet 30 
soon 2s Luther saw other seciaries springing up around him, 
and claiming the same privilege as himself, he declared that as 
rebels to the State they deserved punishment, even banishment 
and death. This, then, is the doctrine of Luther: The State 
is the head of religion, and all sectaries are rebels to the State.” 
(Vide Tzzor. Quazrzerr, XV, 244.)— W. Hobhouse in “The 
Church and the World in Idea and in History” (according to — 
the Lutheran Church Review, XXXI, 176) gives Luther credit 
for no “eonsistent vindication of religious toleration,” Giing as 
proof the above example. These people, however, do not bear 
im mind that Luther urged the government to use its power 
but beezuse they had given themselves over to lawlessness and _ 
immorality. These violations of the civil laws done under the 
cloak of religion had to be punished by the State. That was 
ome of the functions and duties of the government. That this» 
was still his position at and after the Peasants’ War can be 
distinctly seen from the following excerpts, (Taxor. Quam 
Treaty, L «):— 
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In a letter to Lazarus Spengler, of Nuremberg, dated February 4, 
1525 (St. L. Ed., X XT a, 715), Luther says: “In reply to your ques- 
tion as to how they [Thomas Muenzer and his followers in Nurem- 
berg] should be punished, I, too, hold that they are not guilty of 
blasphemy, but I regard them just as the Turks and apostate Chris- 
tians on whom secular magistrates are not to inflict punishment, 
particularly no corporal punishment. But if they should refuse to 
recognize and obey the secular magistrate, then everything is for- 
feited whatever they are and have; for in that case they assuredly 
meditate revolt and murder, and it is the duty of the secular magis- 
trate to take cognizance of the matter.” 

Letter to John Brismann in Koenigsberg, August 16, 1525 
(St. L. Ed., XXIa, 772): “The unhappy fellow [Carlstadt] has 
been kept in my house in secret and safety [eight weeks]. Now the 
wide world is too narrow for him: he is everywhere so pursued that 
he has been compelled to beg his enemy for protection. I have treated 
the fellow as humanely as I possibly could, and have assisted him; 
however, he persists in his opinion, although convicted, as is the 
wont of this sort of spirits. Do you, therefore, beware of him and 
his doctrine!” 

Letter to Elector John, November 22, 1526 (St. L. Ed., XXTa, 
779): “I write this, because I sincerely pity the poor man, and 
Your Electoral Grace well knows that mercy is to be shown to the 
miserable, especially to the innocent” (Carlstadt’s family). 

“Against the Anabaptists,” February 1528 (XVII, 2188): “Still 
it is not right, and I am sincerely sorry, that those wretched people 
[the Anabaptists] are so miserably murdered, burned, and cruelly 
slain. Everybody should be allowed to believe what he likes. If his 
belief be wrong, he will receive sufficient punishment in eternal 
hell-fire. Why, then, do they want to inflict on them temporal 
tortures also as long as they merely err in faith, and are not seditious 
withal or otherwise resist the powers that be? Good God, how easily 
does it not happen that a person errs and falls into the snares of 
Satan! They should be resisted with Scriptures and God’s Word; 
with fire little will be achieved.” 


The accusation that Luther changed his mind as soon as 
other sectaries sprang up around him who claimed the same 
privilege as himself, is absolutely unfounded and false. The 
right to punish heretics physically Luther always condemned 
as wrong and denied it both to the State and to the Church. 
The Word of God alone should be employed as the only means 
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of bringing unbelievers and those of a false belief to a better 
mind, so to promote the welfare of the Church. 

Therefore, since Luther went to the Bible as the only 
fountainhead for Christian doctrine, and since he at all times 
would consider the Bible as the only norm and rule of religion, 
and since he considered the Bible as the sword of the Spirit 
which alone could be used to promote the cause of the Cross 
and the salvation of souls, Luther’s work, which he accomplished 
by the assistance of the Lord Omnipotent, is the Conservative 
Reformation. 

So far, so good, is the rejoinder of the Zwinglian type. 
We will admit that the Reformation of Luther was a conserva- 
tive one. But the trouble is, that it was too conservative; it 
is not complete. “If Luther sometimes .permitted the chaff to 
remain with the wheat, Calvin appeared later, and more thor- 
oughly purged the Christian threshing-floor.” (D’Aubigné, IV, 
37.) To all that take this reformedist as their authority there 
is too much Catholicism about Luther’s work and in the Church 
named after him. 

Indeed, in the days of the one divinely called Reformer 
his radical contemporaries saw too much of the leaven of Rome 
still clinging to the partly cleansed Church, leaven that was 
fermenting to such an extent that their delicate sense of smell 
could not tolerate it any longer, leaven, however, which could 
not be discovered by the coarser senses of Luther. They found 
Roman leaven fermenting on the altars and in the churches; 
and therefore the old leaven had to be purged out. With the 
hammer they approached the altars and “cleansed” them of the 
crucifixes, statues, and candelabras, until the whole lump of 
leaven was cast out and the altar entirely demolished. They 
discovered the pope’s leaven on the walls, and the pictures were 
torn down and the frescoed walls whitewashed. Firewood was 
made of the organs. All ceremonies were abolished, and the 
whole order of service, being Rome’s pollution, received due 
attention. When all seemed to be cleansed, there came a bad 
odor from the towers. So they climbed up into the steeples and 
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threw the bells out. And when all this iconoclasm and havoc 
was finished, these self-constituted reformers rested easy, think- 
ing that they had effected a complete reformation. With pride 
and satisfaction they viewed the ruins, congratulating themselves 
that the results of their effectual efforts were far superior to the 
Reformation of Luther and his coworkers. 

D’Aubigné describes with great satisfaction the great prog- 
ress the Reformation made at Zurich under the leadership of 
Zwingli, how on a certain day set by the city council, 


Twelve councilors, one from each guild, the three pastors, the 
city-architect, blacksmiths, carpenters, builders, and masons, went 
into the various churches, and having closed the doors, took down the 
crosses, defaced the frescoes, whitewashed the walls, and took away 
the images, to the great delight of the believers, who regarded this 
proceeding (says Bullinger) as a striking homage paid to the true 
God. In some of the country churches the ornaments were burned 
“to the honor and glory of God.” Ere long the organs were taken 
down on account of their connection with many superstitious 
practices. 


The historian then proceeds to compare this reformation 
with the work of Luther as follows :— 


The Swiss Reformation here presents itself under an aspect 
different from that of the German Reformation. Luther had risen 
up against the excesses of those who had broken the images in the 
churches of Wittenberg; and in Zwingli’s presence the idols fell in 
the temples of Zurich. This difference is explained by the different 
lights in which the two reformers viewed the same object. Luther 
desired to maintain in the Church all that was not expressly con- 
trary to the Scriptures, and Zwingli, to abolish all that could not be 
proved by them. The German reformer wished to remain united to 
the Church of the preceding ages, and was content to purify it of 
all that was opposed to the Word of God. The Zurich reformer 
passed over these ages, returned to the apostolic times, and, carrying 
out an entire transformation of the Church, endeavored to restore 
it to its primitive condition. 

Zwingli’s Reformation was therefore more complete. The work 
that Providence had confided to Luther, the restoration of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, was doubtless the great work of the 
Reformation; but when this was accomplished, others remained to 
be done, which, although secondary, were still important; and to 
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these Zwingli’s exertions were more especially directed.” (D’Aubigné, 
IL, p. 242 f.) 

So our opponents to-day rejoin: “But you Lutherans con- 
tinue to use Catholic rites and ceremonies in your churches. 
You talk about Lent and Advent as special seasons of the church- 
year; you build churches with a cross on the tower, and your 
pastors even sing the liturgies; you allow pictures on your walls 
and in your windows, have altars at which you pray, and cruci- 
fixes; and we have even seen candles burn on your altars; and 
then you have organs and even bells in your towers. All of 
this, however, is as Catholic as Catholic can be. How can you 
claim that you have completely broken away from Rome? What 
right have you to proclaim the work of Luther as a complete 
reformation?’ Then they turn to their “meeting-houses” with 
a smile of self-complacency, look at the cold and bare walls and 
stunted architecture, and enter these places to worship God 
with self-crippled powers and with all lack of liturgical de- 
corum. Yet, in their opinion, they feel themselves repaid by 
the thought that theirs is the complete reformation. 

Not only on account of the outward rites and ceremonies 
do these good people consider the reformation of Luther incom- 


plete. They are of the persuasion that Luther tolerated Catho- — 


lic doctrines. They place the stigma upon our doctrine of Con- 
fession and Absolution, the Lord’s Supper, the efficacy of the 
means of grace, etc. That our communicants go to confession 
and absolution; that the general confession is read from our 
pulpits or at our altars; that we believe in the real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ in the holy Eucharist; that we be- 
lieve that the Holy Ghost calls, enlightens, sanctifies, and keeps 
us by the Gospel; and that a child can be born again by the 


washing of regeneration, etc.,—is ascribed by the reformedists 


to Luther’s guilty lack of completely reforming the Church. 
And then there are so many things that the reformed churches 
have and do, too numerous to mention, that prove conclusively 
how unreformed the Lutheran Church really is! 

Did Luther, however, find any Word of God that enjoined 


———— 
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him to do his work in the manner that these radicals prescribe 
for him? Or did the radicals up to the present time show that 
Luther — or any one else —has any Biblical warrant for icono- 
clasm? Did God anywhere tell us how to build churches in 
the New Testament? Is there any way prescribed how the 
hymns and spiritual songs to which we are urged by the Word 
of God should be rendered? Is there any order of worship 
prescribed to be used in the amiable tabernacles of the Most 
High? Are the services not to be beautiful? Are the services 
of Pietism and Rationalism really more impressive than an 
ably rendered full Lutheran worship? What superior Chris- 
tianity do the combined Reformed churches offer? Do they 
teach a better way to salvation? Have they a better under- 
standing of Biblical principles, a higher regard for the verbally 
inspired Word of God, when they attempt to set it aright with 
their little reason? Is more good accomplished by the tolera- 
tion of error at the side of truth, and by asserting equal rights 
for both, in conformity with the Reformed principle: “We 
agree to differ”? Is a better and more earnest Christianity 
trained in the many union services which are held so universally 
by these churches? Is their system of revivalism, of which they 
themselves are growing weary and disappointed, more effica- 
cious than simple Gospel preaching? Have these churches a 
better way of indoctrinating their young than the way which 
Luther has taught us? Is there a better Christian knowledge 
to be found among the followers of Zwingli and Calvin than 
among those who are satisfied with the work of Luther? Where 
is their superiority? What higher achievements have they ac- 
complished? We know that there is no superiority to the Church 
of the Reformation; we are certain that all these churches must 
take a great stride, yea, several strides, forward, to reach the 
level where by the grace of God we are permitted to stand. 
Luther acted and worked in full conformity with the rule 

the apostle laid down: “Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” As we have seen, Luther had the right rule by which 
he proved all things, not his own perverted reason, but the in- 
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fallible Word of God. According to this only rule of faith he 
proved all things, every doctrine as well as all rites and cere- 
monies. He held fast to all that was good. There is nothing 
maintained in the Lutheran Church to-day that can be con- 
demned by adducing Bible proofs. The Church of the Refor- 
mation is, as we firmly and most positively know, the restored 
Church of Christ and the apostles. Luther has brought all the 
doctrines of the Bible to their pristine purity. From these doc- 
trines he could not and would not deviate. These doctrines he 
taught, these he defended, these he restored to the Church. 
Therefore, Luther’s work is the complete Reformation. 

The first of the 95 theses declares: “When our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ says, ‘Repent!’ He means that the whole 
life of believers should be a constant and perpetual repentance.” 
Thus did Luther, at a time when morality was at a low ebb, 
admonish all men to lead holy lives. He did not, however, teach 
a heathen morality, a morality that is based on nothing else 
than a code of laws and stipulations, and that is prompted by 
nothing but what man does and can do. Luther went to the 
mainspring of a godly life, to the living faith implanted and 
kept by God’s Holy Spirit in a believer’s heart, as the source 
and fountain of good works. Indeed, faith alone justifies be- 
fore God. But this saving faith, worked by God’s Holy Spirit, 
has regenerated us to newness of life. Holy Baptism is, ac- 
cording to the Bible and Lutheran doctrine, an efficacious means 
of grace by means of which faith is worked in our hearts and 
the forgiveness of sins is imparted to us. Yet, those of us who 
have been baptized do not willfully continue in sin, but crucify 
the flesh with the lusts thereof, and our baptism reminds us 
of our solemn duty daily to drown the old man by contrition 
and faith, and to let a new man come forth who lives in right- 
eousness and purity before God forever. The Lord’s Supper 
to us is not a mere ceremony and function, nor is it a charm 
that works by merely applying it and using it in a prescribed 
manner, but an offering conveying and sealing unto us the 
" grace of God which Christ has merited. At the same time, 
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however, all participants are admonished to sincerel¥ repent of 
all their sins, and, by the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, to 
amend their sinful lives. This holy life, as Luther has correctly 
brought to light, consists neither in the purchase of indulgences, 
in monasticism, asceticism, and any self-invented sanctity, as 
pilgrimages, celibacy, and the like, nor in the abstinence from 
certain meats, in the observance of certain days, and in the 
total abstinence of certain beverages. Luther proved all these 
things and found certain commandments of men to be in con- 
flict with Col. 2, 16: “Let no man therefore judge you in meat, 
or in drink, or in respect of an holyday, or of the new moon, 
or of the sabbath days,” and already condemned 1 Tim. 4, 1 ff.: 
“Now the Spirit speaketh expressly that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and 
doctrines of the devils; speaking lies in hypocrisy; having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron; forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abstain from meats which God hath created 
to be received with thanksgiving of them which believe and 
know the truth;” and for this reason Luther did not hold fast | 
to these commandments of men. Neither does the Lutheran 
Church to-day, which still proves everything according to Serip- 
tures, hold fast to these whims of human fancy. Luther has 
taught the Church of Christ anew how to lead holy lives, that 
is, how to lead lives that please God. Of the rest we say what 
Christ says: “In vain do they worship me, teaching for doc- 
trines the commandments of men.” 

Not only to believe according to the Word of God, how- 
ever, nor only to believe and live according to the Bible, but 
the boon that Luther brought back to the Church is also to 
teach its members how to die peacefully according to the blessed 
promises of the infallible Book. The Lutheran Christian on 
his deathbed does not need the intercessions of the saints. He 
has an open and free access to the throne of mercy, Christ being 
the efficient Advocate with the Father. Neither must he dread 
the agonies of purgatory, nor is he brought to the brink of 


despair on account of the damnable fallacy that we can be sure ~ 
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of our salvation only when we feel the Spirit working in our 
hearts, nor is he dismayed at the horrible Calvinistic doctrine 
which claims that Christ did not die for all sinners, nor that 


will not be saved; but the Lutheran relies entirely on the un- 
failing assurances of the Bible which bring the firmest conf- 
dence, and thrill him to immortal hopes in that darkest hour. - 
And sinee he has learned to base his whole salvation upon the 
Seriptures, on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone, he will find 
these hopes and consolations and assurances as grand and as 
powerful in death as they have been in life, and sufficient to 
comfort him on his dark way through the valley of the shadow 1 
of death, and to usher him into all the glory and splendor of | 
that morning when the Sun of Righteousness shall rise in all 


“And how instructive is this to us in the struggle of our 
day for the perpetuation of the truth restored by the Reforma- ‘ 
tion! Not alone by Rome, but also by heretical or fanatical 
Pseudo-Protestants, is it still assailed—and when we see ‘the 
guilty passions, the violent and odious spirit of misrepresenta- 
tion excited, and feel them directed upon ourselves, we may be 


hour seems to us too heavy? God, in His mercy, forbid! if 
all others are ready to yield to despondency and abandon the 
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struggle, we children of the Reformation dare not. That 
struggle has taught two lessons which must never be forgotten. 
One is, that the true and the good must be secured at any price. 
They are beyond all price. We dare not compute their cost. 
They are the soul of our being, and the whole world is as dust 
in the balance against them. No matter what is to be paid for — 
them, we must not hesitate to lay down their redemption price. 
The other lesson is, that their price is never paid in vain. 
What we give can never be lost, unless we give too little. If 
we give all, we shall have all. All shall come back. Our 
purses shall be in the mouths of our sacks. We shall have both 
the corn and the money. But if we are niggard, we lose all— 
lose what we meant to buy, lose what we have given. If we 
maintain the pure Word inflexibly at every cost, over against 
the arrogance of Rome and of the weak pretentiousness of 
Rationalism, we shall conquer both through the Word; but to 
compromise on a single point is to lose all and to be lost.” 
(Krauth, Conservative Reformation, pp. 20. 21.) 

Therefore, as Luther did and as it behooves all true Lu- 
therans to do, we take our stand on the firm foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, on the verbally inspired and infallible 
Word of God, and say: 


Though devils all the world should fill, 
All eager to devour us, 

We tremble not, we fear no ill, 

They shall not overpower us. 

This world’s prince may still 

Scowl fierce as he will, 

He can harm us none, 

He’s judged, the deed is done; 

One little word can fell him. ; 


The Word they still shall let remain, 
r And not a thank have for it; 
He’s by our side upon the plain 
With His good gifts and Spirit. 
And take they our life, 
, Goods, fame, child, and wife: 
Let these all be gone, 
They yet have nothing won; 
The kingdom ours remaineth. 


Fort Smith, Ark. H. W. Barrets. 
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STATUS OF THE ENGLISH WORK IN THE 
MISSOURI SYNOD. 


Since the union with the English Synod of Missouri and 
other States, which was consummated at the Delegate Conven- 
tion of the German Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States, 
on May 15, 1911, the English work which we have reported 
in this place for the last three years has leaped upward with 
a great bound. Our Statistical Year-Book for 1911) credits 
the new English District with 73 organized congregations and 
38 missions. Among these are congregations of considerable 
size, as, e. g., Redeemer, St. Louis, reporting 1,250 souls and 
824 communicant members; Mount Olive, Milwaukee, with 
986 and 659 respectively; First English, New Orleans, with 
2,350 and 1,950; Grace, Cleveland, with 1,053 and 612; 
Grace, St. Louis, with 1,700 and 1,363; Redeemer, Buffalo, 
with 800 and 450. The 64 pastors reporting to the Year-Book 
together have under their pastoral care 25,223 souls, 16,311 
communicant and 2,814 veting members. The English District 
conducts 16 parochial schools, which were taught last year 
by 9 pastors and 3 male and 3 female teachers. The number 
of pupils was 544. The Sunday-schools-in the English District 
were attended by 10,135 pupils. There were 1,129 baptisms, 
1,083 catechumens were confirmed, 26,853 communed, and 
there were 419 marriages and 321 burials. 

However, outside of the purely English charges numbered 
with the English District, the English work of the German 
body has had a year of remarkable growth since our last report. 
(See Tunor. Quart. 15, 164.) The insufficiencies of the re- 
ports noted in our previous survey still exist, and any state- 


1) Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Synode von Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten fuer das Jahr 1911. 
St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 1912. 225 pages. Price, 
50 cents. 
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ment here made as regards the English work within the German 
Synod must be understood as being based on the figures actually 
reported. In reality, the English work within the German 
districts is somewhat larger than the present figures show. 

At the close of 1911, English preaching was reported 
within the bounds of the German districts from 569 places, 
as follows :— 


Western. Districts. navn certo cient cee ore 79 (+20) 
ContralsDistrictie. a jcewtrdts, cveva aimee els aes etek 61 (=F 3) 
Kansasiy DIstricte ec cack rccceuere tte ake hase acer 44 (+ 6) 
Michigan) District “i; 0, «atrrns soe aes at os Shh os 44 (+ 6) 
HasternADistrichs ston d.0cstoo avenaht ete ueaere insite bake 41 (+ 4) 
Nebraska, District jai k.chs, sate aetrencantetarne cote are eee 33 (+ 8) 
Northern Wilinois District sawemeciise mec. neice: 31 (4+ 10) 
Wisconsin “Districth;...0a. shee eare one re 31 (+ 9) 
Atlamtiew Districts )..\ce eee aoe iar ace tank 27 (+ 5) 
Lowa; MOISELICE:. Seales ee teyeeatrk teeta Lee arena se oxen 27 (+ 8) 
Centralaillinoisy District <q iaesa.e cries elu ot dolar 25 (+ 8) 
Minnesota_and Dakota, District nena. ss ce seas 22 (—13) 
Texas! Dishtict ts s.c5 oo oe sa ate ate ont tarsi cer: 21 (+ 6) 
North Dakota and Montana District .............. 16 (+ 7) 
Oregon and Washington District ................. Tee) 
Souths Dakota District tata eranavetesaleisian steletsts ieee 14 (no change) 
Southern@llimois \Districtiveter cir sere leelisiiiie ae 12 (=D) 
Southern’ District v.14. oie se bese tanletter sane ous chatere 10 (+ 5) 
California) and “Nevada: District. si. 0.25. ...2. 205. 8 (— 1) 
Ganada {District .c - sso eet nee emia ere oe ees 8 (no change) 
569 (+ 88) 


Jointly, then, with the English District, the Missouri 
Synod pastors, at the beginning of the present year, were 
preaching the Word in the English language at 680 different 
places. 

The volume of English work performed within the German 
districts may be seen from the following table, which follows 
the device adopted in former years, with the exception that 
Subdivision 6 in Group C (“regular English services”) has 
been combined with Subdivision 5 in Group B (‘English 
preaching every Sunday”). 
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GROUP A. 
1. Entirely English congregations and missions......... 81 (+ 24) 
2. Almost entirely English congregations............... 6 (+ 2) 
3. Congregations in which English predominates........ (+ 2) 
98 (+ 28) 

GROUP B. 


4. German-English or English-German congregations.... 68 (+ 8) 
5. Congregations with regular service in English every 


MOULTLGRY: tak isienns cverels enya letenet yuna outenaraneimteneie lat A pated talioy 120 (+ 9) 
188 (+ 12) 
‘(GROUP C. 
6. Congregations with English services ................. 32) (+ 1) 
7. Congregations with three English services a month... 1 (no change) 
8. Congregations with English services every other week. 23 (no change) 
9. Congregations with English services twice a month... 54 (+17) 


10. Congregations with English services every three weeks 5 (— 5) 
11. Congregations with English services every four weeks. 1 (— 2) 
12, Congregations with English services once a month....147 (+ 35) 


263 (+ 46) 
GROUP D. 


15. Congregations with English services once in six weeks 5 (no change) 
14. Congregations with English services three times a 


month ‘during’ summer ..io sic recess ieee eit 1 (no change) 
15. Congregations with English services occasionally..... 14 (+ 2) 
20 (+ 2) 


The growth in Groups A and B is very marked. We have 
not the space to name the 98 charges which are entirely Eng- 
lish, or nearly so, and content ourselves with registering the 
membership in this group, as follows: number of souls, 10,232 
(88 charges reporting); number of communicant members, 
5,586 (62 charges reporting); number of voting members, 
1,074 (40 charges reporting). 

How all this work is distributed among the various dis- 
tricts, can be seen from the following table :— 
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VL Ne lee AP) ae Roe ace e€ | OST) 89] IT | 9 | 18 | ‘+NOISIAIG Boa TvLOY, 
- Bey eee ed Bee eee Pe ie en ee ng ee qOLIISI. UISMOOSTA 
Gh i ag eee ee cee —lprlorle |i lorloccc qolaysiq W.10489,\ 
12 A fs ee Sy ee SS eigiloiltl—lae bec qo1r4SIC SeXaT, 
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It has been generally observed that the Sunday-school is 
a factor indicating English work. In many cases the Year- 
Book mentions English Sunday-schools without crediting the 
particular congregation with English preaching. As regards 
the Sunday-schools of the Missouri Synod, official figures are 
now available in a separate column of the parish reports. 
They are reported, with other statistics, by the various districts 
as follows: — 


Pupils. Pupils. 
Atlantie District ............15,568 North Dakota and Montana 
IBTAZiE PDIStTICE tea cyelairete creas 221 DistTict set. sce tee ake ees 793 
California and Nevada Distr.. 1,896 Northern Illinois District.... 4,277 
Canada District ............. 1,217 Oregon and Washington Distr. 520 
Central District ............. 2,896 South Dakota District ...... 550 
Central Illinois District...... 1,827 Southern District ........... 1,168 
Hastern’: District, 220. . sence 6,851 Southern Illinois District.... 813 
English District... ...... 21. TO1S5i; ehexassDistrictier. uses. wees 1,004 
Towa District Sis sts. cee 1,345 Western District ............ 5,668 
Kansas District .:.........-- 1,895 Wisconsin District ........... 3,083 
Michigan District ........... 1,385 Indian and Negro Missions... 1,375 
Minnesota and Dakota Distr.. 1,598 
Nebraska District ........... 1,153 TOEAU sides 66,738 


In these figures are included entirely German schools as, 
é. g., those of the Brazil District, and entirely English schools, 
as, e. g., those of the English District and of the Mission to 
the Indians and the Freedmen in the South. It is safe to say, 
however, that in the remaining schools English work is being 
done in every instance, and in many instances the English 
work predominates. 

Everything considered, the past year has been an excep- 
tionally prosperous year in our English work. Herein lies the 
promise of enlarged usefulness. God grant us everywhere able 
workmen employing our native language in their ministry, 
to the end that genuine Lutheranism may prove a leaven of 
righteousness and truth throughout the land. 
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A REGRETTABLE BUT NECESSARY CONDITION of 
church-life in the Lutheran Church of our country is correctly ex- 
plained and defended by Rev. F. Kuegele in the Lutheran Witness 
for July 4, as follows: — 

“But why can Old Lutherans not commune with New Lutheran 
churches? The reason is, because New Lutherans entertain and 
sanction, or at least tolerate, teachings and practices which are con- 
trary to the Confessions of our Lutheran Church, and communing 
with them is sanctioning such doctrines and practices. 

“The popular distinction between Old and New, or Old-school 
and New-school Lutherans, was occasioned by the introduction of 
Newmeasurism in the beginning of the previous century. Those who 
introduced the mourner’s bench were called New, and those who 
opposed it were dubbed Old Lutherans, and this distinction is still 
in vogue in sections of our country where congregations were divided 
on this question. Our forefathers had sound and solid reasons for 
setting their faces so strenuously against the introduction of the 
revival system into the Lutheran Church, because this system in- 
volves the denial and rejection of the fundamental doctrine that God 
works conversion and salvation alone through His own appointed 
means, and an adopting of human methods and human agencies for 
obtaining the Spirit. The principles of the revival system are in- 
compatible with Lutheran doctrine. Congregations which installed 
the anxious bench discarded catechising and absolution, and in a 
very pronounced manner practiced intereommunion with the various 
Calvinistic denominations. Not only was this virtually a denial of 
the real presence of Christ’s body and blood, but this so distinctively 
Lutheran doctrine was rejected as absurd in public writings. (See, 
for instance, S. S. Schmucker in Hvangelical Review, vol. III, p. 34.) 
This was the spirit of New Lutheranism half a century ago, not 
only indifference to, but enmity against, true Lutheran doctrine and 
practice. 

“In the course of time, considerable change has taken place. 
The wildfire revival has gone out, and at some places the pronouncing 
of absolution has been introduced. Hence the question might arise: 
‘Can confessional Lutherans now commune with New Lutherans 
without violating the vow made at confirmation?’ This involves the 
other question, whether New Lutheran. synods and churches have 
discarded the former spirit, abolished former abuses, and adopted 
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genuine Lutheran teaching and practice, and this question must still 
be answered in the negative. Intercommunion with denominations 
which ridicule the doctrine of the real presence still continues among 
them. Pastors still invite members of good standing in other 
churches to commune, and many congregations demand that the 
pastor shall and must extend such an invitation on every communion 
occasion. Here the question at once arises: ‘Do such pastors and 
congregations themselves know and believe the Lutheran doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper? If they do believe that with the bread Christ’s 
body and with the wine His blood is received with the mouth by all 
communicants, how, then, can they invite those to commune with 
them of whom it is known that they regard and receive it as nothing 
more than an emblem? If they do believe that the Lord’s body and 
blood are really in the Sacrament, then their practice certainly con- 
tradicts their own faith. Probably in most cases this practice is 
owing to indifference as to what a man believes concerning the Lord’s 
Supper, and this indifference is anything but Lutheran.” 


THE “NE TEMERE” DECREE has been lately discussed in 
the Alberta Herold, a German paper of Edmonton, between Rev. Jo- 
hannes Sillak, one of our Lutheran pastors at Medicine Hat, and a 
certain Mr. Hofmann, of Edmonton, on the one side, and a certain 
Mr. Seltmann, of Spring Lake, Alta., on the other side. Incidentally 
we learn that many Canadians believe that the reason why the reci- 
procity proposal of the United States was defeated in the late 
Canadian election was, because the Orangemen hoped to repeal the 
Canadian marriage laws, which are modeled after Catholic marriage 
laws, under a new premier. Premier Laurier, himself a Catholic, 
had resisted all demands for such a repeal. It is being claimed that 
it was “not reciprocity, but the Ne Temere decree that defeated the 
Liberal party.” But the victory of Premier Laurier’s opposition is 
rendered nugatory, because the new Premier Borden is rendered 
powerless by the Bourassa faction which supported him and which 
is Catholic. Thus Rome has shown again that she is a master- 
player at the game of politics, and can even make her enemies win 
battles for her. 


UNDER THE CAPTION “RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE” the 
St. Louis Star of July 7 says editorially: — 

“In announcing an encyclical by the pope in honor of the seyen- 
teenth centennial of Constantine’s proclamation of religious tolerance, 
it is forecast from Rome that the pope will call attention to the 
better status of the church in America, England, and other countries, 
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where Protestantism is strong and religious tolerance prevails, than 
in France and Spain, where there is scarcely any other church. He 
will deplore the anti-religious spirit of the Latin countries and exhort 
the faithful throughout the world to fight for the faith. 

“The church is suffering in the Latin countries from the natural 
reaction from too much interference by the church in civil matters. | 
Had there been the same separation of Church and State in those 
countries as there has been in the Anglo-Saxon countries, it would 
not now be suffering from this reaction. Where there has been 
religious tolerance and separation of Church and State, there is no 
feeling against the church on the part of the people. 

“Instead of exhorting Catholics to fight for the faith, it would be 
better to exhort them to religious tolerance and to fight for the 
principle of no alliance in any form between Church and State. 
Fighting for the faith is likely, as in the past, to be understood to 
mean fighting for the church and the power of the church against 
other denominations, and this does not promote tolerance. 

“The strong position of the church in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
is due solely to the spirit of tolerance and its observance by all 
denominations. This is the thing to fight for. It is this the masses 
of the church in the Latin countries should be made to understand. 
There is no religious freedom for any faith, in the long run, in a 
country where there is not complete tolerance of all faiths, not only 
legally, but actually on the part of the people.” 


REV. R. BUNGE (Jowa Synod) read a paper before his con- 
ference which is published with editorial comment, in the main 
favorable, in Kirchliche Zeitschrift, pp. 831—858. The paper deals 
with the “language question.” The author reaches the following 
conclusions: 1. The Church, as such, is not called to foster any one 
language, because purity of doctrine is not dependent on the language 
in which the doctrine is set forth; but the Church is called to preach 
the Gospel to all men in that language which is perfectly understood 
by those who receive it. 2. As long as two languages are used by the 
members of the church, it is the duty of the Church to make efforts 
to have the mother-tongue used and retained, as long as possible, in 
the public service. 3. However, since in our country a case like this 
hardly ever arises, vtz., that all whom we are to reach, or could reach, 
by the Gospel, understand German, and since such as do not under- 
stand the German language, or have ceased to understand it, also 
have a claim upon the ministrations of our church, therefore it is 
the duty of the Church everywhere to advance the free and in- 
dependent development of English Lutheranism with all the means 
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at its command. — English work has been done for some time within 
the Iowa Synod. The author is not pleading for the inauguration of 
English preaching, but for the adoption of a uniform method and a 
certain system by his entire Synod. The editors endorse this plea 
and indicate that a plan embodying these thoughis will be submitted 
to the next General Convention of the Iowa Synod.— The author 
holds that in congregations where the pastor is compelled to officiate 
in German and English, the interests of either party are best con- 
sulted by a separation. Otherwise the English element will crowd 
the German into the background, or the German element will regard 
the English as a necessary evil that must be tolerated while it exists. 
Such coexistence of heterogeneous elements breeds discontent and 
strife. The editors agree with this view, but hold that the author 
has not adequately considered local conditions which render the co- 
ordination of the English with the German element in one organi- 
zation necessary. They are of opinion, however, that in congregations 
where a proper training in the German language cannot be obtained, 
and in small congregations which cannot well be divided, there should 


indeed be ministration in the German language to such as understand 


German; but the welfare of such congregations is better secured by 
cultivating the English than by artificially maintaining the German 
language. 


“THE FRIAR OF WITTENBERG” is the title of a new novel 
which William Stearns Davis has published. The friar, of course, is 
Martin Luther. A recent reviewer says of this piece of fiction: “It 
will take its place as almost a classie of its kind.” 


AN OLD OFFICE dating back to Puritan times has been re- 


vived by Center Church at New Haven, Conn. At its foundation, — 


Center Church had not only its “pastor,” but also its “teacher.” 
Rev. John Davenport was the first pastor, in 1639, and Rev. William 
Hooke was first teacher. He was installed teacher in 1644 and re- 
linquished his charge in 1656 to return to England to become private 
chaplain to Oliver Cromwell. Rey. Nicholas Street was installed 
teacher, November 26, 1659. After the removal of Rev. John Daven- 


port, in 1667, Mr. Street was the only minister in the church, and — 


from that time the offices of pastor and teacher were united. Novem- 
ber 7, 1906, the Rev. George D. Castor was appointed Teaching Pastor, 
and served one year. October 1, 1911, the present Director of Re- 
ligious Education was appointed. The “teaching pastor” has charge 
of the entire Sunday-school, which is so graded as to embrace also 
the young people of the church by its Senior and Graduate depart- 
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ments, yea, through its Home Department, Lecture Courses, and Ex- 
tension Work enlists even the cooperation of the fathers and mothers 


in the congregation. 


DR. H. K. CARROLL, who had charge of the government census 
of churches in 1890, has published statistics regarding the leading 
church-bodies in our country for 1911, as follows :— : 


Rank Communi- 


Denominations. in 1911. cants. 
RomanuCathohcwmsrioces seis arene nes 1 12,556,612 
Methodist, Episcopal’ =... 25.00 1 seine 2 3,234,822 
Regular Baptist (South) ............. 3 2,304,724 
Methodist. Episcopal (South) ......... 4 1,892,454 
Regular Baptist (Colored) ........... 5 1,799,222 
Presbyterian (Northern) ............. 6 1,340,310 
Disciples: ofeChristiyers te ters ajotehe ee ekel aor 7 1,308,116 
Regular Baptist (North) ............. 8 1,211,426 
Protestant) Hpiscopal .. ...5-.2 si. 00s- 9 947,320 
Lutheran Synodical Conference ....... 10 780,938 
Consresationalisey coms ire tcc ttre leur heii ll 741,400 
African Methodist Episcopal .......... 12 620,234 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion..... 13 547,216 
Lutheran General Council ............ 14 467,495 
Batter:- Days Sarnuste crysis eters 15 350,000 
Lutheran General Synod ............. 16 309,702 
Reformed. (‘German )):\.-\acvaviescletremienne 17 297,829 
United. Brethrenys eacroenm  aeeeanee 18 291,461 
Presbyterian (Southern) ............. 19 287,174 
German Evangelical Synod ........... 20 253,890 
Colored Methodist Episcopal .......... 21 234,721 
Spiritualigtemechs vaike. s'.le tose 22 200,000 
Methodist Protestant ................ 23 183,318 
Greek Orthodox (Catholic) ........... 24 175,000 
United Norwegian Lutheran ......... . 25 170,088 
United Presbyterian, : at) te,0 aols's/)istepieie 26 136,850 
Lutheran Synod of Ohio .............. 27 131,923 
Reformed: (Dubew ir <:.talcls sales erence 28 117,288 
Evangelical Association .............. 29 109,506 
IPTUMICIVE NA PUBL ieatsicte le sue se): sjesnns ater 30 102,311 
Dunkard “Breguren ccc eave ss s,cueciraneet ie 31 100,000 


Of the Lutherans, in particular, Dr. Carroll says: 


Rank Communi- 
in 1890. cants. 


1 6,231,417 
2 2,240,354 
4 1,280,066 
5 1,209,976 
3 1,348,989 
7 788,244 
8 641,051 
6 800,450 
9 532,054 
12 357,153 
10 512,771 
ll 452,725 
13 349,788 
14 324,846 
21 =: 144,352 
20 164,640 
15 204,018 
16 202,474 
18 179,721 
17 —«:187,432 
24 =: 129,383 
39 45,030 
22 141,989 
138 100 
26 ~—«-119,972 
27 94,402 
33 69,505 
28 92,970 
23 «133,313 
25 121,347 
35 61,101 


“The number of 


institutions of various kinds which they maintain is very remarkable. 
They have 27 theological seminaries with nearly 1,300 students, 
42 colleges (of which all but 18 are coeducational), with property 
worth $5,800,000, 52 academies with over 6,000 students, 8 colleges 
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and seminaries for women, 64 homes for orphans, 35 homes for the 
aged, 5 homes for defectives, 9 deaconness mother houses, 44 hospitals, 
9 hospices, 22 immigrants’ and seamen’s missions, and 14 other in- 
stitutions for children and the wayward.” 


THE PRESBYTERIANS, including the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, will begin to raise $10,000,000 for their fund for ministerial 
relief. At present their boards aid 1,200 persons and distribute 
annually about $80,000. From the proposed fund an income of 
$400,000 is expected, which will enable the boards to extend help 
to the increasing number of worthy people whom Presbyterians con- 
sider it their duty to help. 


PROF. JAMES I. GOOD, D.D., the church-historian, has pub- 
lished a “History of the (German) Reformed Church in the United 
States in the Nineteenth Century.” The book is said to be valuable 
not only because of the general historical material which it contains, 
but especially because it “deals at length with the controversy over the 
Mercersburg Theology between the German and Dutch churches, and 
the famous discussions between Dr. Berg of the Dutch and Dr. Nevin 
of the German Church.” 


IT WILL BE INTERESTING to watch the outeome of the 
innovation “introduced in the Mount Morris Baptist Church of New 
York City by Dr. J. Herman Randall, who proposes to receive mem- 
bers of other churches into his church by letter. This custom, if it 
prevails, sacrifices the doctrinal position of the Baptist Church, that 
baptism is baptism only if administered by immersion. English Bap- 
tists are said to recognize the form of baptism adopted by other 
churches as valid, while they profess to be immersionists themselves. 
But American Baptists have tenaciously clung to the old Baptist 
claim that every Baptist, to be one, must be immersed. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGANS OF THE M. FE. CHURCH all 
carry the word “Advocate” in their title. There is a chain of these 
“Advocates.” Its leading member is the New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, whose editor, Dr. James M. Buckley, after serving thirty-two 
years, declined reelection at the late General Conference. It is a 
correct estimate of his labors and influence when it is said: “Dr. Buck- 
ley has not only edited the Advocate, but he has been the Advocate.” 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. CATHEDRAL CLERGY 
OF CHICAGO recently declared in favor of eugenics by refusing 
to officiate at marriages, except the parties to be married could present 
a physician’s certificate of freedom from incurable or communicable 
disease. Influential men throughout the country have endorsed the 
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action. Rev. Henry M. Sanders of New York, however, doubts the 
wisdom of this action. He holds that the State, which regulates 
marriage, can better combat the above evils, with the aid of the 
medical profession, than the Church. Rev. Wm. Foulkes of the 
same city questions -the practicability of any legislation making a 
medical examination prior to marriage compulsory, because the greed 
and self-interest of men would find ways to circumvent laws of this 
kind just as they cireumy xe can be best 
protected against the evils which are indeed corroding it, if the Church 
will preach the holy and righteous will of God regarding sexual re- 
lations, and proclaim the law of chastity and purity to unmarried 
and married persons, and if the State will enact and enforce sane 
laws which are to regulate the establishment and the dissolution of 
the married relation. Church and State have each a distinct mission 
in this matter; and while they may cooperate towards a common 
end, each must work independently of the other, or greater evils 
will follow. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH is trying to solve the problem of 
religious education for its children by means of a General Board of 
Edueation, of which Rev. W. E. Gardner was lately elected general 
secretary. The board will not advocate the erection of schools, but 
seek to influence the home and systematize the religious teaching 
which the Episcopal Church is now affording its children. 


JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN has donated $100,000, to defray 
the expenses of four representatives of the Episcopal Church, who 
have just returned from a tour of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where they have urged the Anglican communions to work for a World 
Conference on Faith and Order. It is reported that Mr. Morgan 
stands ready to defray the expenses of similar deputations from 
America, representing the Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, or other bodies, to their coreligionists in the United 
Kingdom. 


THE HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL, a federation of various 
Protestant mission societies, reports its work among Spanish-Ameri- 
eans in California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Texas. The 
Council, much to its surprise, found that a considerable percentage 
of the 750,000 Spanish-Americans in the above states had allied 
themselves with Protestantism. 


THAT SOME PEOPLE FEAR that they may “lose caste by 
preaching for darkies” is the belief of Rev. Cyrus Cort, who writes 
in the Christian Intelligencer, June 19:— 
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evangelize our vast colored population. Unless we lift them up in 
the seale of civilization, they will drag us down.” : 


THE NEW HANDBOOK OF THE ¥. M. C. A. which is to be 
published this fall contemplates, it is reported, “the abolishing of the 
religious work departments so-called, in all save a few of the larger 
associations in cities.” If this report of the Christian Intelligencer 
is correct, it will compel a revision of our attitude toward this 


“General Booth was one of the remarkable characters of the world. 
He had a genius for the organization of men and women against vice, 
and for the uplifting of those usually regarded as lost in immorality 
and erime. The Salvation Army was for years the subject of ridicule 
and was looked upon by many sensible and good men as a ridiculous 
parade of notoriety-seeking persons. 

“General Booth and his most remarkable family have lived long 
enough to see the Salvation Army grow to be a force in every great 
country of the world. He was as fully entitled to the term general 
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as any military officer who marshaled his armies in the field, for it 
was in this respect that he has shown his ability as a leader of men 
and women and as an organizer of their enthusiastic emotions into 
a force that has made for righteousness among the people of the world, 
to whom progress toward better things seemed impossible.” 


WILLIAM STOCKTON CRANMER, D.D., in the Christian 
Intelligencer, June 26, seorea modern American idol-worship in ex- 
cellent sarcastic style. The following is a specimen :— 

“Tt ia doubtless safe to assume that there are few persons, if any, 
in these enlightened daya who say in their hearts, or even in their 
writings, ‘There ia no God.’ They show their foolishness in many 
ways, but not in this. It ia too blunt and uneivil. Our fine, large 
liberaliam has outgrown anything so thin as atheism, and leans, if 
it leans at all, in the direetion of pantheism. We mean to be roomy 
and affable nowadays, giving the impression of breadth, with place 
in our pantheon for the fine old culta of the Orient as for the 
pragmatic vagaries of the West. What we want is a reputation for 
openness. Wherefore, we are willing to give a niche, a small one, 
to Jehovah, or to any other god that comes along. Not for the 
world would we actually set up a little bow-legged Buddha, or bow 
before an ugly, cross-eyed image; but certainly it is a mark of 
culture to give hospitality to the esoteric garrulities for which these 
ancient aymbola atand! We have no superstitions. We are even 
cynical as regarda sorcerica and the glamor of priesteraft. But we 
listen rapturoualy to the tale of the Yoga, and aecept, without any 
intellectual qualma, the non-personal Substratum of the phenomenal 
world, We yearn for reabsorption in pure Being, or non-Being, as 
the case may be, straining after immersion in the transcendental 
Oversoul, Preexistence and reincarnation have a peculiarly subtle 
charm; they make ua think we are thinking. Polysyllabie pro- 
funditiea that deal with the Harmonies of the Universal Mind, or 
that dribble Subliminal Monitiona and Paychie Reservoirs, pass for 
abyamal philosophy, Compared with auch weighty concepts as these, 
Christian Science itaelf ia cheap—a sort of kindergarten for kids 
and acioliata; what we are really after ia to discover the Synchroniam 
of the Divine Spontancity, Then we will fall down and worship.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPLAUSH, — Perhaps the writer ia old 
fogy in his ideas, or it may be we are ill-timed in our protest, but 
we rise to the point of order as to applause in church-gatherings 
and in church-buildings, Reeently wo saw a Sunday-school auper- 
intendent weleomed by a school with a vim and voieo that would not 
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have been amiss on a gridiron. JI am human enough to have enjoyed 
the wild enthusiasm of Chicago or Baltimore, but I submit that this 
exhilaration is out of place in a religious assembly. The synod, or 
convention, or whatsoever gathering it may be, Sunday-school, mis- 
sionary, church, federation, is wrought up to a high pitch of devotion, 
and consecration, and promise, but as soon as the speaker ceases, 
some fellow with hands like hams begins a bombardment of claps, 
in.which many thoughtless ones join, with the effect of a wet blanket ~ 
on the pulpit effort. Why can’t Christian men and women be made 
to understand that the thing to do when some speaker has stirred 
and thrilled them, or when some sweet singer of Israel has awakened 
a new melody in their souls, is to think seriously and to pray earnestly ? 
I move we dissolve the relation between the thoughtless applauder and 
our religious gatherings, and to give him a letter of dismissal to the 
Republican or Democratic party, as he may elect.— W. Y. P. D., in 
The Christian Intelligencer. 

We humorously move to amend this humorous motion by striking 
the word “thoughtless” in the last clause. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER some time ago published testi- 
monials of ministers’ sons to the home-training they had received. 
Two of these are especially impressive. President M. W. Stryker of 
Hamilton College says: “From my honored and beloved father I had 
my first and strongest inspiration of the calling of a minister of the 
Gospel. His motive and his habit of mind, his interpretation of 
duty to God and service for men impressed my young mind. I am 
grateful for my birthright in a minister’s loving arms, and feel that 
though he lived and died poor, he left me a memory and an ideal that 
has fortified and enriched my life.” 

Less spiritual, but still appreciative is the tribute which Governor 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey pays his father: “I believe that being 
the son of a minister has been in a great many ways a distinct ad- 
vantage to me. To be the son of a minister generally means the 
association throughout one’s youth with a man of character and 
cultivation devoted to the highest things both of thought and action, 
and that must surely constitute a*great advantage.” 


WE HAZARD THE HUMBLE SUGGESTION that pastors 
might derive some profit from reading Jane Addams’ “A New Con- 
science and an Ancient Sin.” The book deals with the “social evil,” 
and may indicate to pastors of city charges and rural charges pastoral 
oversight over the young women of their parishes who must work to 
procure their livelihood, especially by office-work in large cities. 
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THE PAULIST FATHERS publish triennially statistics show- 
ing the number of converts from Protestantism to Catholicism. In 
1906, they claimed 25,955, in 1909, 28,739, and in 1912, 33,247 con- 
verts. If the converts are prominent persons, their names are given. 
The announcement is just made that a Protestant Bureau has been 
otganized which will spublish counter-statistics of converts from 
Catholicism to Protestantism. 


A BLOW AT THE “NE TEMERE”’ DECREE was struck in 
Justice Greenshield’s court at Montreal, June 21. Mrs. Morin, wife 
of a professor in McGill University, had sued Mr. Joseph Begin, 
editor and proprietor of Le Croiz, for libel, asking $10,000 damages, 
because the latter had, on November 18, 1911, printed the following 
about her father, the well-known ex-priest Chiniqui: “Chiniqui, the 
apostate, could no more marry than could any priest or member of a 
religious community who is bound by solemn vows. Consequently 
Euphemie Allard (Mrs. Morin’s mother) was nothing but a concubine 
for Chiniagui.” In handing down his decision and awarding $3,000 
damages to Mrs. Morin, the judge said: “No church, be it the great 
and powerful Roman Catholic Church, or the equally great and 
powerful Anglican Church, possesses any authority to overrule the 
civil law.” (Montreal Daily Witness, June 21.) 


THE CASE OF STEPHEN DAGONYA, of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., which we reported in our last issue, is attracting wide attention, 
and it is being suggested by readers of The Christian Herald that 
a fund be raised to enable Dagonya, who is reported to be poor, to 
take his case into the courts. 


FATHER AUGUSTIN WIRTH, priest of the German Catholic 
Church at Springfield, Minn., had willed his entire property to the 
Order of St. Benedict, of which he had been a member for fifty 
years. The Eighth United States Court of Appeals had ruled that 
the priest’s will must not be executed, because it is “against public 
policy,” and that the property must pass to the natural heirs of 
Rey. Wirth. From this ruling the representatives of the order in 
New Jersey have now taken an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The ruling of the Court of Appeals, if upheld, will, 
in the opinion of many attorneys, “dissolve or disintegrate the tem- 
poral organization of church orders.” 


“PRESS REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON announce the 
yoluntary resignation of Commissioner Valentine of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Mr. Valentine’s order forbidding the wearing of 
religious garbs by teachers in Indian schools, has been definitely 
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canceled, after months of deliberation, by President Taft on Sep- 
tember 21. The President had temporarily suspended Mr. Valentine’s 
order on the grounds that Mr. Valentine had not consulted either 
him or Mr. Fisher, the Secretary of the Interior, and that the order 
could not be executed because the government was under a quasi- 
contract with the present teachers wearing religious garbs in Indian 
schools. It appears that a blunder was committed years ago, when 
the government took over Indian schools conducted by religious 
societies, with the religious teaching force serving the schools at the 
time. Congress had, in 1896 and 1899, resolved to make no further 
appropriations to any religious societies conducting Indian schools, 
and Mr. Valentine’s order was intended to bring the practice of 
the government into harmony with those resolutions and with an 
acknowledged rule of our fundamental Jaw. The President’s action 
is, therefore, temporizing and of the nature of a compromise. It 
appears that 51 teachers wearing religious garbs, mostly Roman 
Catholics, are now in the employ of the government. These may 
continue to wear their garbs, but no teachers hereafter to be em- 
ployed will be given this privilege. Thus, the principle of our Con- 
stitution which demands that no church shall be officially recognized 
as a church by the government is upheld and renounced in the same 
breath by the President. If the separation of Church and State is 
merely a policy with us, to be applied or not applied at the option 
of our executive, nothing can be said in criticism of the President’s 
final decision. If it is a principle,—and it is!—his action is 
indefensible. At any rate, the Roman Church may credit itself with 
another victory gained by the aid of the President. Does anybody 
still wonder why Cardinal Gibbons early this year declared himself 
favorably impressed with President Taft? 


MR. HENRY DEUTSCH, a Jew, has adopted the Christian 
Science faith and now pleads with his countrymen to do the same. 
As an inducement why they should do so, he tells them: 

“Christian Science acknowledges the wonderful words and works 
of Jesus the Christ. It sees Jesus not as God, but as divinity ex- 
pressed in the ideal man, just as it may be expressed by every man 
and woman who lives a life which reflects the divine attributes and 
thus partakes of the nature of divinity. It sees in Jesus one of 
Hebrew birth, educated in the Hebrew faith, expounding the Hebrew 
Seriptures, and showing us by his life and words the heart and 
vitality of the Jewish religion, pure and undefiled, omitting from it 
nothing but the pomp, form, ceremony, and sham of the latter which, 
as many times before, had devitalized its spirit.” 
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Over and against this view, The American Hebrew holds that it. 


is impossible to be a Jew and a Christian Scientist at the same time. 
This is true; not even a person who accepts, or thinks he accepts, 
the Old Testament, can subscribe to the vagaries of Eddyism re- 
specting matter and spirit, life and death. 


IN HIS NEW BOOK, “SOUTH AMERICAN PROBLEMS,’ 
Robert E. Speer discusses particularly these “problems”: education, 
religious liberty, how to overcome the demoralizing effects of Roman- 
ism among the South American peoples. Not much difference between 
these “South American Problems” and our own North American! 


IN REVIEWING “DIE ABENDMAHLSNOT,” by Prof. Otto 
Baumgarten, of Kiel, James Ballingal says in the Review of Theology 
and Philosophy: “A tone of depression or even hopelessness is un- 
avoidable on the subject of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in 
Germany. Statistics prove that it is becoming less and less fre- 
quented, and that with the present generation the inherited habit is 
to stay away. Prof. Baumgarten fears that it may even be too late 
to arrest this tendency, but still thinks it worth while to suggest 
radical changes in the Lutheran service so as to remove all that is 
a stumbling-block in the way of the intelligence, the conscience, and 
the taste of the ‘modern’ man,” — Whatever may be the offensive 
features of the Lutheran Communion service in Germany, we do not 
believe that they are responsible for the “Abendmahlsnot.” The 
radical change must come in “the intelligence, the conscience, and 
the taste of the modern man.” 


THE “RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK” lately published 
this estimate of Count Zeppelin’s religious character, on the authority 
of Dr. Trepte: — 

“He has never talked much about his religious beliefs, yet in 
every garrison town in which he has served he has been marked as a 
conscientious, attendant at church. As regimental commander, he 
has felt it his duty to care for the religious instruction: of his young 
soldiers, and to his instruction has added many an act of Christian 
example. In Friedrichshaven, where his flying experiments have been 
carried on, he has not only been an unfailing attendant at church, 
but has accepted the position of church-elder and performed the 
duties attached to it. On his seventieth birthday, his friends set up 
over the entrance of his home, in letters of light, the words of Isaiah, 
‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles’... He has confessed that he con- 
ceives his whole task as from God, to be solved only by His help. 


. 
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His fellow-workers know this very well. When he made his first 
trial ascent, he gathered them around him, and in fervent, humble 
prayer commended the enterprise to God. When, in 1908, the Kepler- 
Bund was organized to protect the Christian faith by the dissemination 
of genuine and honest scientific truth, as against the materialistic 
speculations of certain investigators, Count Zeppelin was one of the 
first to join.” 


DR. EL. G. SIHLER OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY writes 
us from Rome under date of June 22 “on certain phenomena of the 
Catholic cult in Italy,” as follows: — 

“Recently I witnessed one of the numberless anniversaries called 
Festa in Italy. The day was June 16, 1912. The place was Naples. 
It was a Sunday and about the time of sunset. From a distance was 
heard some music and some singing; the latter, as it turned out to 
be, by boys of twelve to fifteen or so, singing together vigorously. 
It was a procession, or parade. Images of the Virgin, as well as 
banners with pictures of saints, were carried. Certain brotherhoods 
were distinguished by hoods of black or blue or other colors. Behind 
the saints’ pictures walked members bearing large candles, not yet lit. 
The procession was interspersed with bands of music of very humble 
pretensions and performances. Last of all was carried a figure, 
probably of wax, about half life-size, dressed somewhat like a monk, 
the body richly decorated and literally covered with streamers of 
gold and silver texture fastened to it. The marchers were attended 
by probably some fifteen thousand or more of people, evidently of 
the more humble classes. When they had arrived at the northwestern 
point of the harbor, at the foot of the famous ridge known as the 
Posilipo, there was a deafening roar of many hundreds of reports as 
though from giant firecrackers or small cannon. After dark also some 
set pieces of fireworks were let off. Some clerical person uttered 
the benediction of St. Anthony (this was the festival) particularly 
on the waters of the gulf and on the craft of the fishermen who ply 
their avocation in the gulf. Many hundreds of these with their barges 
and boats were present to share in the benefits of the benediction. — 
It is all consistent with the pretensions of the sacerdotal corporation 
ruling the people. To kiss certain crosses, to make genuflections in 
certain places, to do this or that in a prescribed way under clerical 
direction — this is the essence of that so-called religion. One readily 
understands that a serious acquaintance with the New Testament 
would cause this dead business to collapse. We ourselves saw the 
projecting toe of St. Peter in the Basilica of St. Peter at Rome dis- 
tinetly worn away by the touch and kisses of Roman Catholics; we 
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saw them touch and kiss it. Is it to be wondered that, when an 
educated person abandons such practices or beliefs, his second state 
tends to bald atheism or at least to the mild deism of Freemasonry, 
because the divine power and the overwhelming truth of Christ 
directly revealed to the earnest reader of the New Testament has 
never entered his soul?” 


THERE IS THE SPICE OF NOVELTY AND SOME 
HUMOR in the following news which the New York Times pub- 
lished September 9 :— 

“Vichy, August 28.— A young abbé taking the cure here has 
allowed himself to be drawn into a discussion of theology with Muley 
Hafid, the ex-Sultan of Morocco. The ex-Sultan prides himself on 
his knowledge of theology, but when asked to give his ideas on different 
religions has always replied that he would only discuss the subject 
with priests. 

“In the present instance he soon led the conversation on to the 
question of the celibacy of the clergy in the Church of Rome. Muley 
Hafid could not understand why Catholic priests should make a vow 
which, he says, is against nature and impossible to observe. 

“The abbé quickly took him up, and retorted that it was quite 
possible, and the fact that it was observed proved that it was natural. 
Muley Hafid was not beaten. 

“He asked the young priest pointedly, ‘In what part of Holy 
Scripture is this obligation imposed? Is it your Prophet who has 
prescribed it? No, you say? Then you are not obliged to conform 
to it. The only thing that is law with us is what is written in the 
Koran, and nobody is allowed to add anything, be it ever so small. 
It is the same with you, for man has not the right to alter the 
Word of God. Besides, priests marry in Syria, China, and through- 
out the East. A priest, like every other man, is bound by the natural 
law of humanity, and that of the Bible—increase and multiply. 
By abstaining from marriage a priest neglects his first duty.’ 

“Muley Hafid continued his attack, and wanted to know how 
such vows could be kept. ‘The will to keep them suffices,’ replied 
the abbé. Muley Hafid then compared Protestantism with Catholicism, 
and informed the abbé that he thought the Lutheran religion was the 
most logical. He might have been asked why he did not become a 
Lutheran, but the conversation was put an end to by his being asked 
to keep his promise to go to see the pigeon shooting.” 


THE GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN has apologized for the 
offense of searching the homes of Christian missionaries at Syen 
Chun, Korea, who were suspected of having organized a conspiracy 
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of Koreans against the Japanese. A number of Korean Chrisiians, 
however, are still to be tried in court, and the New York Herald 
has sent its representative, J. K. Ohl, to Seoul im the interest of 
these Koreans. The Christianization and Japanization of Korea are 
two parallel movements of modern times. We anticipate further 
clashes between the forces representing these movemenis, not so much 
because of indiscretion on the part of missionaries as because of the 
imperialistic, intolerant spirit of modern Japan. 


DR. GRIFFITH JOHN, one of the pioneer missionaries to 
China, whom the London Missionary Society sent to Shanghai in 
1855, died at Hampstead, England, July 25, win an uninterrupied 
service of fifty-six years. 
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Concordia Publishing House, Si. Louts, Mo., announces the fol 
lowing publications: — 

1. DIES UND DAS AUS FRUEHEM AMTSLEBEN. Yon Cari- 
Manthey Zorn. 203 pages. $1.00. 

The author intends this beok as a sequel to a fewtaee volume 
in which he had recounted his life as a missionary in India. The 
present volume relates incidents from his life as a Lutheran pastor 
in America. 


2. THE WAY OF LIFE, or, Why Should You Be a Christian and 
a Church-Member? By G. Lwecke. Second, revised edition. 
96 pages. Cloth, 30 cis; paper, 20 cis. 
The usefulness of Rev. Luecke’s booklet, noticed in Tor Tuno- 
LocicaL QvarTeRLy, Vol. XTV, p 126, is attested by the fact that a 
second edition has become necessary at this early daie. 


3. THE MIRACLES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. A doc 
trinal paper (continued). by Rev. P. Roesener, read before the 
Atlantic District. 30 pages. 12 cis 

4. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. A docirmal paper 
(continued), by Rev. W. Broecker, read before the Eastern Dis- 
trict. 36 pages. 15 cis 

5. BLEMISHES OF THE CONGREGATION AT CORINTH. 
A doctrinal paper (continued), by Rev. 416. H. Brauer, read 
before the Northern Illinois District. 51 pages. 18 cis. 


& CREATION. A doctrinal paper (continued), by Proj. B. Pieper; 
read by Prof. O. Boecler before the convention of the Southern 
District. 38 pages. 12 cts. 
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7. KATALOG DER LEHRANSTALTEN der Deutschen Evan- 
gelisch-Lutherischen Synode von Missouri, Ohio und andern 
Staaten fuer das Schuljahr 1911/12. 80 pages. 


Contains the roster of professors and students at every institution 
of higher edueation in the Missouri Synod, and an account of the 
work done at each institution during the last scholastic year. 


BRONXVILLE CONCORDIA CATALOGUE. An artistic ecata- - 
logue and manual. It contains a wealth of information about 
our Eastern college. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis., announces 
Part 13 of DR. HOENECKE’S DOGMATIE, containing the chapter 
on the Word of God and part of the chapter on the Sacraments. 
80 pages. 40 cts. 


The Louis Lange Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., has issued: — 
1.GLAUBE UND LIEBE. Eine Sammlung Predigten ueber die 
Evangelien des Kirchenjahres. Von C. C. Schmidt, Pastor 
der ev.-luth. Kirche zum Heiligen Kreuz zu St. Louis, Mo. 

485 pages. $2.00, plus 20 cis. for carriage. 

The sixty-seven sermons offered in this book might be briefly 
characterized by the saying: “suavtiter in modo, fortiter in re.’ They 
are pleasing, as to form; pleasing, in the first place, to the intellect. 
With great skill the author makes his text yield up some leading 
truth which he propounds, and then traces from the beginning to the 
end of the text, exhibiting root, trunk, and branches of his thesis. 
A preacher who thinks makes his listeners think. A sermon that 
bears the ear-marks of study and reflection, arrests attention. There 
is a peculiar delight afforded by following the wanderings of another’s 
thought, to note its conception, development, and aim, to watch its 
deliberate advances and surprising turns. Throughout these sermons 
there are scattered the fruits of meditation. A disciplined mind has 
been at work upon them, and the result is that they lay hold on the 
reader’s thinking faculty with a forceful grasp.— These sermons are 
pleasing also to the sensibilities. Our sympathies and antipathies are 
being constantly touched. The sermons rouse joy and sorrow, they 
inspire admiration and detestation, they produce peace and unrest, 
they nerve to firm resolves for or against. Thus these sermons are 
appeals to the whole man, compelling the hearer to see a point, to 
feel a force, and to yield to a truth. — The materials of these sermons 
are the solid, massive facts of revelation. The giant truths of re 
demption and sanctification stand before us in these sermons in their 
own native strength. And they are uttered with the plerophory of 
undoubting confidence, both in what they themselves contain and in 
the authority of the preacher, as a messenger of Christ, who utters 
them. The strength of spiritual virility, coupled with the self- 
possession and self-control which conscious strength begets and the 
kindness and considerateness which it induces in its possessor, are 
stamped upon these sermons, which the author has very appropriately 
inseribed “Faith and Love.” For, whether we understand these terms 
objectively or subjectively, they are in either sense applicable to this 
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voliime, which exhibits both the fides quae and the fides qua creditur, 
the imsaterials and the character of faith, and discourses affectingly 
ot the love that has come to sinners out of the pitying heart of God, 
and the love that goes out from the heart of a sinner who has learned 
to say believingly: “He loved me and gave Himself for me.” 


9, PANAMA —KANAL, LAND UND LHUTH. Von Lowis Wag- 
ner, Hedakteur der Abendachule. With 110 illustrations. 

197 pages, #150, 
The impending opening of the Panama Canal to the world’s 
eommerce tiskes this pretty volume timely, welcome, and valuable. 


N, ALABTTER UND BLUBTHN. Dargeboten von der Redaktion 
ler Abendachule, Vol. XVID. 868 pages. $1.25. 
Vor the eighteenth time this congenial publication makes its visit 
to the vesders of our best German family journal, and again delights 
every one with its most entertaining and instructive contents. 


Johannes Herrmann in Zwickau, Saxony, announces :— 
1, BRATLINGE, 16 pages. 5 ets. A small pamphlet, suitable for 
distribution at mission festivals. It recounts the beginning of 
a Lutheran mission among the Tamils. 


2, LUTHERUEFTH., Vorboten zum Reformationsjubilacum 1917. 
Nv. 51. 82: Luthers Vorreden zum Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ment, Nr, 30: Liitherworte ueber Schule und Religionsunter- 
richt, Ne, 40: Von der heiligen Taufe. Nr. 41: Vom heiligen 
Abendmahl, Nr, 42: Vom heilsamen Gebrauch des heiligen 
Abendmahls, Nr, 45: Luther ueber den Krieg. 

‘These issues eontinue the series of pamphlets made up from 
the writings of Luther, whieh we announced on page 56 of the current 
volume, 


4, DIB MISSOURISCHE HEIDENMISSION IN OSTINDIEN. 


) view postal cards, 20 ets, 
4, DER BVANG-LUTHERISCHE HAUSFREUND. 165 cts. 
This is the well-known Almanae of our brethren in Saxony 
for 1945, 


GRDANKEN UBBER DIB ENTWICKELUNG DER RELIGION — 
auf Grund der babylonischen Quellen. Von Aage Schmidt. 
Leipzig, J. ©. Hinrichsche Buchhandlung. 1911. 136 pages. 

This broehure is one of the serial publications of the Vorder-— 
asiatisehe Gesellschaft, Tt is entirely historical, resp. archaeological. 

On 71 pages the author reviews the struggle between the cults of — 

superior and inferior deities among the Egyptians, Chinese, Greeks, 

Pheniviana, Hindus, and Babylonians, The multitude of references 

to the literary remains of these peoples atteats the wide and critical 

ronding of the author, Tn the second part of his treatise he presents 
the religious development of Babylonian hymns and incantations, 
pp. 72196. He sums up the results of his study of Babylonian — 
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sources and of his comparisons of these sources with those of adjacent 
peoples, as follows: “We observe, in the first place, that the old, 
great, judicial gods, (resp. the one god) are being pushed aside by 
lower deities; secondly, that sorcery increases, becomes more and 
more unreasonable, and finally invades religion proper. However, 
these two phenomena appear to be accompanied by parallel move- 
ments at about the same time in the adjacent countries; only in 
China the development in certain respects seems to have been of a 
slower order. The Chinese, e. g., have retained more of the old re- 
ligion.” (p. 132.) ——The intense study of the ancient religions in 
which the present age is engaged can yield only one result that will 
interest the theologian: the pagan cults that have sprung up thou- 
sands of years ago, round about the chosen race'which possessed and 
retained the revelation of Jahweh, are from the start a movement 
away from the knowledge of the true God which was once the property 
of the entire human race. Like the path of a comet in its movement 
towards the aphelion, these cults rush further and further away from 
the light until they are lost in the outer darkness of the very lowest 
forms of superstition. Thus is the genesis and genealogy of idol- 
worship, as the Scriptures view it, verified by history. And out of 
this downward-bound movement, some would have us believe, there 
was evolved — somewhere, sometime, somehow — the pure worship of 
the Christian religion! 


WIDER DEN BANN DER QUELLENSCHEIDUNG. Von Lic. 
theol. Wilhelm Moeller. C. Bertelsmann, Guetersloh. 1912. 
229 pages. 

If a mathematician were to come forward denouncing the truth 
of the Pythagorean theorem, he could hardly produce a greater sen- 
sation in the world of mathematicians than Licentiate Moeller has 
produced by his treatise in the world of higher critics. He has done 
nothing less than deny the tenableness of the fragmentary theory, 
which for decades has passed as an established fact of Old Testament 
criticism of the so-called higher sort, and has been’ heralded as one 
of the greatest triumphs of that “science.” The author is conscious 
of the fact that he is attacking an inveterate belief of the higher 
critic. But while his aim is sensational, his procedure is calm. He 
takes up the materials with which the higher critic works, the text 
of the Pentateuch, in particular, Gen. 11, 27—25, 11, and by a most 
painstaking analysis builds up his argument, which proves fatal to 
the current claim that the five books of Moses, and Joshua, are the 
product of an editor who has collected his materials from at least 
four different sources. The treatise is not easy reading. The un- 
professional mind will, after the perusal of one or two chapters, find 
itself overwhelmed with masses of details and references, to master 
which requires the training of years of assiduous study. But even 
the unprofessional reader can follow the argument and note its 
decisive points. — The rebuke here administered to a class of scientists 
who, more than others, have vaunted their questionable finds and in 
their stupendous conceit have shown themselves deaf to all warnings, 
is well deserved and merits the cordial approbation of believing stu- 
dents of the Bible. 
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AUTHORITY. The Function of Authority in Life and its Relation 
to Legalism in Ethics and Religion. By A. v. C. P. Huizinga. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 1911. 270 pages. $2.25. 


“One thing is certain: authority must become the most vital 
question for an age which —rightly or wrongly —tends to challenge 
its established forms,” this concluding sentence of the author’s 
preface sufficiently indicates the seriousness of the discussion into 
which he launches in his intensely interesting treatise. And the 
quality of the discussion can be best understood from a few specimens, 
which we select, naturally, from sections where the author’s argument 
enters the sphere of religion and the Church. In chap. 1 he reviews 
that pet child of the modern mind, individualism, the false con- 
ceptions of personal liberty, and the claim that morality and religion 
are individual. 


It has often been asserted that there is no such thing as individual 
morality, and Roman Catholic scholars have charged against the Prot- 
estant position an extreme individualism, which is not held by the evan- 
gelical churches of Protestantism. The content of a strictly individual 
morality or religion. is indeed quite inconceivable. The content and form 
of moral and religious life are derived from the relations in which in- 
dividuals are placed. The tendency, however, to seek the origin of the 
moral and religious life in the social relations under which it develops, 
is faulty. Scholars holding very different points of view agree that the 
moral sentiment, and therefore the religious impulse, is unanalyzable, not 
reducible to social effects. And though such genetic theories have often 
been supported by a large array of alleged facts, they have never proved 
to be convincing. 

The question is like the transferring of the emphasis in the Lord’s 
command: “Thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself” (Luke 10, 27). The modern socializing tendency has shifted 
the emphasis from the first command, which is basal, and which in a sense 
includes the second. It begs the question by the conclusion that the re- 
sulting social morality is to be identified with the loving of God, because 
it is the way in which to express itself. 

Religio subjectiva concerns primarily man as man; it assumes social 
forms simply because man lives in society and thus fits in an organic 
whole. But it is a wholly wrong view that endeavors to explain religion 
and morality in themselves as an outgrowth of social forms. If man is 
incurably religious, then we can hardly make religion and morality in its 
essence an epiphenomenon of social life. They rather cement and control 
social life. And this is the meaning which a Frenchman expressed in the 
words: “Le Saint Esprit e’est Dieu social.” 


In chap. 2, the authority of the Church and of the State are, 
at first, distinctly set off the one from the other, but afterwards the 
author inclines to the view which Phillips Brooks propounded in “The 
Influence of Jesus on the Social Life of man.” He says: — 

The Church endeavors to win people: the State controls people. There 
is thus a wide chasm between Church and State. To the Church belongs 
the higher, more definite sanction; but to the State the-wider range. To 
the Church is given a positive commission to fulfill, to the State mainly 
the vindication of its laws. The State therefore remains always more 
impersonal in its regulations than the Church, and, having power of fact, 
may vindicate its authority by a rational rule of its subjects. A difficult 
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question is raised as to whether the State shall rule the Church, or the 
Church the State. May the admittedly more impersonal rule of the State 
be allowed authority over the Church, which claims a more personal rela- 
tion with the Source of all authority? Or may the Church, including 
only the believers, extend her rules, naturally more specific, over the 
whole of society? A. practical, working solution has, of course, been found 
by allowing State and Church to some extent their own respective spheres, 
even where either of them sways superior power. <A practical merger of 
the two functions is the true solution,—all the secular, governmental 
functions sanctioned and permeated by Christian belief and principle. 


This permeation of the secular functions by Christian principles 
is a millenarian dream, foreign to the pure belief of Christians. It 
_ overlooks the element of sin in the lives of men, which will never 
be eradicated in this nether world. However, it is but justice to the 
author to record the fact that he has embodied, in this chapter, with 
apparent approval the remarks of Bryce in “The American Common- 
wealth,” and wishes to conclude his own remarks on the authority of 
Church and State with Bryce’s “sagacious and careful description” 
and “impartial observations.” Bryce’s observations are very pertinent 
and deserve to be studied for their own sake. He says: — 


“The abstention of the State from interference in matters of faith 
and worship may be advocated on two principles, which may be called 
the political and the religious. The former sets out from the principles 
of liberty and equality. It holds any attempt at compulsion by the civil 
power to be an infringement on liberty and thought, as well as on liberty 
of action, which could be justified only when a practice claiming to be 
religious is so obviously anti-social or immoral as to threaten the well- 
being of the community. Religious persecution, even in its milder forms, 
such as disqualifying the members of a particular sect for public office, 
is, it conceives, inconsistent with the conception of individual freedom 
and the respect due to the primordial rights of the citizen which modern 
thought has embraced. Even if state action stops short of the imposi- 
tion of disabilities, and confines itself to favoring a particular church, 
whether by grants of money or by giving special immunities to its clergy, 
this is an infringement on equality,” putting one man at a disadvantage 
compared with others in respect of matters which are not fit subjects for 
state cognizance. (The question, of course, follows, What are the matters 
fit for state cognizance? But into this I do not enter, as I am not at- 
tempting to argue these intricate questions, but merely to indicate the 
general aspect they take in current discussion. ) 

The second principle, embodying the more purely religious view of 
the question, starts from the conception of the Church as a spiritual body 
existing for spiritual purposes, and moving along spiritual paths. It is 
_ an assemblage of,men who are united by their devotion to an unseen Being, 
their memory of a past divine life, their belief in the possibility of im- 
itating that life, so far as human frailty allows, their hopes for an il- 
limitable future. Compulsion of any kind is contrary to the nature of 
such a body, which lives by love and reverence, not by law. It desires 
no state help, feeling that its strength comes from above, and that its 
kingdom is not of this world. It does not seek for exclusive privileges, 
conceiving that these would not only create bitterness between itself and 
other religious bodies, but might attract persons who did not really share 
its sentiments, while corrupting the simplicity of those who are already 
its members. Least of all can it submit to be controlled by the State, for 
the State, in such a world as the present, means persons many or most 
of whom are alien to its beliefs and cold to its emotions. The conclusion 
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followa (hat the Chiuveh aa a apieitual entity will be happiest and strongest 
When it is left absolutely to itself, not patronived by the clvil power, not 
restrained by law except when and in po far as it may attempt to quit 
ila proper aphere and intermeddle in peentar allaiva, 

OF these (wo views ib ia the former much more than the latter that 
Hine moved the Amerioan mind, The latter would doubtlowa be more gene 
erally woeepled by veligious people, Thuit when the question arose in a prac 
fiowl shape in the eartion daya of the Republic, argumenta of the former 
ov politionl order were found amply aufielent to nettle it, and no practical 
irpose Nia aimee then compelled men either to examine the apleitual 
yiala of the Chuveh, or ta inaplve by the Heht of Nistory how far state 
votion has during (fteen centuries helped or marred her usefulness, There 
lias, however, been another ovnuae at work, T mean the comparatively lime 
‘led coneeption of the State Taelf whieh Americana have formed, ‘The 
Miate in nel to them, aa to Germana or Evenehmen, and even to seme 
Wogheb (hinkera, an ideal moral power, charged with the duty of forming 
the characters and guiding the Hvea of ila aubjeeba, Th ia more like a come 
moroalal company, or perhapa wa lige muntelipality ereated for the manage 
mont of certain business in whieh all who veaide within ita bounda are 
inloreated, levying contributions and expending them on thin buainesa of 
common tileroat, but for the moat part leaving the shareholders or bur 
Hesmes Fo Themselves, That an organttation of thia kind ahould trouble 
itself, otherwike (han aa matters of polioa, with the opiniona or conduct 
of ita members would be ae unmdital ae for a railway company to. ine 
quire how many of the abareholdera were total abatainera, coordingly, 
it never oooura to the average Amerioan that there da any reason why 
alate ohtvehen ahould axial, and he atanda amaved at the warmth of 
Huropewn feeling on the matter, diab beawuse these queationa have been 
long sinoe diaposed of, and exelte no present paaaion, and perhapa also 
boomtiae the Armorioania are more practiontly easygoing than pedantioally 
exnol, the National government and the State governments do give to 
OChviationity a apeeion of recognition ineonalatent with the view that civil 
overninent a ho absolutely neuteal ia religious mattera, Mach House 
of Congreas haw a ehaplain, and opena ite proceedings each day with 
wayers, ‘The Proaident annually, after the end of havveat, isauea a prog 
vamation ordering a general Chankagiving, and eeoasionally appointa a day 
of fasting and humiliation, So prayera ave offered in the State legias 
latures (though Miohigan and Ovegon forbid any appropriation of State 
finda for daya of veligiota observance), — Congress In the ovisia of the 
Civil War (duly, T808) requested the Prealdent to appoint a day for 
Humiliation wad prayer tay the army and navy proviaion ta made for 
veligioua servioea, eondueled by ehapliing of various denominationa, and 
no difloully seoma to have been found in reeoneiling thelr elaima, tn 
moat Ntatea there extat Tawa puniahing blaaphemy or profane awearing 
by the name of God Clawa whieh, however, are in seme placea openly 
(ratagreamed and in few or none enforced), lawa veatrleting or forbidding 
(rade or labor on the Sabbath, wa well aa lawa protecting assemblages tor 
Poliglouia PUrpowe, Aeh aa camp meetings or religious processions, trom 
boing disturbed, ‘The Bible ta read in the publie Stateaupported schoola, 
and (hough controversies have arinen on thin head, the practice ia evis 
dently in wecord with the general sentiment of the peo hi The whole 
matter may, E think, be avmmed ap by saving that Chriathiinity ia in taet 
Undevatood to be, though not the legally established religion, yet the 
national religion, (16 haa often been aaid that Christianity ia a part of 
the common law of Che Stator, aa it haa been avid to be of the commen law 
of Woghvd, but on Chia point there have been diserepant judiolal opinions, 
nor can it be aatd to (nd any apectflo practionl applieation, A disxeuaaion 
of i mmy be found in divatioe Story’a opinion in the famoua Girard will 
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ease.) So far from thinking their commonwealth godless, the Americana 
conceive that the religious character of a government consists in nothing 
but the religious belief of the individual citizens, and the conformity of 
their conduct to that belief. They deem the general acceptance of Chris- 
tianity to be one of the main sourees of their natural prosperity, and their 
nation a special object of the divine favor? 

The legal position of a Christian Chureh is in the United States simply 
that of a voluntary association, or group of associations, corporate or un 
incorporate, under the ordinary law, ‘There is no such thing as a special 
ecclesiastical law; all questions, not only of property, but of chureh dis 
cipline and jurisdiction, are, if brought before the courts of the land, dealt 
with as questions of contract (or otherwise as questions of private elvil 
law. Actions for damages are sometimes brought against ecclesiastical 
authorities by persons deeming themselves to have been improperly ae 
cused or disciplined or deprived of the enjoyment of property), And the 
court, where it is obliged to examine w question of theology, as for ine 
stance, whether a clergyman had advanced opinions inconsistent with any 
ereed or formula to which he has bound himself for it will prefer, if 
possible, to leaye such matters to the proper ecclesiastical authority - 
will treat the point as one of pure legal interpretation, neither assaming 
to itself theological knowledge, nor suffering considerations of poliey to 
intervene. (The Emperor Aurelian decided in a like neutral spirit a ques: 
tion that had arisen between two Christian churches, ) 

As a rule, every religious body can organize itself in any way it 
pleases. The State does not require its leave to be asked, but permits 
any form of church government, any ecclesiastical order, to be created 
and endowed, any method to be adopted of vesting church property, either 
simply in trustees or in corporate bodies formed either under the general 
law of a State or under some special statute, Sometimes a limit is im- 
posed on the amount of property, or of real estate, which an ecclesiastical 
corporation can hold; but, on the whole, it. may be said that the civil 
power manifests no jealousy of the spiritual, but allows the latter a per 
fectly free field for expansion, Of course, if any ecclesiastical authority 
were to become formidable either by its wealth or by its control over the 
members of its body, this easy tolerance would disappear; all 1 observe 
is that the difficulties often experienced, and still more often feared, in 
Europe, from the growth of organizations exercising tremendous spiritual 
powers, have in America never proved serious, Religious bodies are in 
so far the objects of special favor that their property is in most States 
exempt from taxation, (In his message of 1881 the Governor of Washing- 
ton Territory recommends the legislature to exempt church property from 
taxation, not only on the ground that “churches and sehoolhouses are the 
temples of education, and alike conduce to the cultivation of peace, happi- 
ness and prosperity,” but also because “churehes enhance the value of 
contiguous property, which, were they abolished, would be of less value 
and return less revenue.” And this is reeonciled to theor by argument 
that they are serviceable as moral agencies, and diminish the expenses 
incurred in respect of police administration, ‘lwo or three States impose 
restrictions on the creation of religious corporations, and one, Maryland, 
requires the sanction of the legislature to dispositions of property to re 
ligious uses. But speaking generally, religious bodies are the objects of 
legislative favor, (New Hampshire has lately taxed ehurehes on the 
value of their real estate exceeding ten thousand dollars.) (Second Vol- 
ume, pp. 647—652, ) 


Our notice of this book has already exceeded the ordinary limita, 
and still there remains very much to be said for and against the 
author’s views. or he discusses such weighty subjects as these: 
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.Moral Obligation, Roman Catholicism and Freedom of Conscience, 
Legalism in Morals and Religion, Philosophers of the Day and Re- 
vealed Authority, Bible Authority, ete. We may come back to this 
book again in later issues. For the present we would like to say 
that we have not read a book recently that has proved so stirring and 
stimulating as Huizinga’s “Authority.” Even when it rouses dissent, 
it makes one think and study. 


THE HISTORIC CHRIST IN THE FAITH OF TO-DAY. By 
William Alexander Grist. Fleming H. Revell Co. 509 pages. 


The title of this book fully specifies its contents. It is a very 
minute and exhaustive study of the life of our Lord from the an- 
nunciation to the crucifixion and resurrection as told in the Gospels 
and as understood, resp. misunderstood, by many to-day. As to the 
Gospels, the author holds, they “must be appraised, or they will never 
be appreciated. Evasion of free inquiry, either on the pretext of the 
sanctity of the books or the majesty of their subject, excites a corrosive 
suspicion that the history cannot be trustworthy.” The author, ac- 
cordingly, “aims at showing how one of the multitude who seek for 
this supremely important knowledge (v2z., of Jesus Christ), having 
been guided by an honest, earnest impressionism, has gained the satis- 
faction of a reconstructed conception of the world’s greatest, most 
loving, and Divine Teacher.” He is impressed with the “triumphant 
faith” of the apostles, who “boldly ascribed to Jesus a heavenly or 
ideal preexistence, teaching that He had passed from a heavenly state 
into human history through the gate of birth; that, after a period of 
preparation and humiliation, He offered Himself as a sacrifice, and 
finally, rising from the dead, ascended into heaven, where, from the 
throne of Divine Power, He pursues a mediatorial ministry as Re- 
deemer.” The author adds, however: “We do not recapitulate these 
beliefs in any dogmatic manner; our purpose is historical.” This is 
a deplorable declination of the duty of confessorship; but perhaps 
it had to be made. We do not know the personal belief of the author 
as regards the divinity of: Christ and His vicarious satisfaction. — 
The book evinces, on every page, most careful research and wide 
reading, and is, we believe, a correct portrayal of “the historic (sic/) 
Christ in the faith (2?) of to-day.” 


THE TRANSFIGURED CHURCH. By J. H. Jowett, D. D. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 252 pages. 


In form the twenty-two chapters im this book are sermons from 
a text that is placed at the head. Im execution they are religious 
essays, moral in tone, with a preponderance of evangelical sentiments. 
In aim, they are fervent appeals to churchmen to use all efforts to 
have their Christianity spiritualized, to enter into close communion 
with that unseen power of grace which is to determine our lives as 
confessors of Christ, to eschew everything that hampers and destroys 
spirituality. The transfigured church is the church in which these 
things have taken place, and the members have experienced another 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
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